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Seventy-five Years Ago and Today 
Comparison of Examination and Results 
1853-1928 
Entrance Examination — High School 


LOUIS J. FISH, LL.B., M.B.A. 
15 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


SANY of us who two or three decades ago were 

: schooled in the simple curriculum of that day 

M find it difficult to understand the elaborate and 

complete program of education which is pre- 

pared for the children of the present generation. 

g Yet, the schools of today are merely a reflection 

= of the life of the day. We have gained valu- 

¢@ able new activities both in school and social life, 

and yet we have lost little of those school activities which 
were so highly valued “in the good old school days.” 

Many investigations have been made to ascertain just what 
part of each day is devoted to the new school activities. After 
a careful investigation here in Boston it has been found that 
less than fifteen per cent of the school time is devoted to 
school activities not in the curriculum fifty years ago. To 
state this same fact in a positive way, more than eighty-five 
per cent of the time spent in the Boston public schools today 
is spent on the same subjects which have been a part of the 
school curriculum for the last fifty years. 
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Since eighty-five per cent of the time in our public schools 
is devoted to the very same subjects taught fifty years ago; 
since the school term has been lengthened and the average 
daily attendance increased; since the school equipment and 
housing accommodations have been improved; and since the 
teaching technique and teachers generally have increased their 
efficiency and have had to meet educational requirements 
heretofore unknown in the teaching profession — it would be 
a surprisingly illogical conclusion to find that today the 
results obtained in our schools were not superior to those 
of three-quarters of a century ago. No such unfortunate 
retrogression could possibly be the result of such uniform 
progress. 

It is sometimes said that the schools today are not as effi- 
cient as they were in the days vaguely referred to as “the 
past,” and particular emphasis is laid upon the manner in 
which the “Three R’s” are said to be neglected in contrast 
with the thoroughness with which they were taught “‘in the 
days of old.” The average layman thinks in terms of his own 
school days. Schooling in the “good old days” in the esti- 
mation of some people was very much superior to the present- 
day schooling. 

Conclusions of this kind are usually arrived at by looking 
at the present-day schools and the results achieved by them, 
from the viewpoint of one who forgets that he is the sum 
total of many educational influences, and not the simple 
product of his public school days. The judge should not see 
the pupils in the light of his present knowledge, but, if pos- 
sible, in the light of the knowledge he possessed when he him- 
self attended school. To a mature person who has done a 
great deal of reading, thinking, and studying since leaving 
school, and whose mature mind has delved more deeply into 
the “Three R’s” since graduation, the present-day pupil will 
certainly not approach the standards established by the com- 
posite experiences of that maturer mind. 

It seems ludicrous to attempt to demonstrate that the 
“Three R’s” are not neglected. However, such allegations of 
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neglect demand an answer, lest by repetition they take on 
the appearance of reliability. At no period in the history of 
the Boston public schools have these essentials been more 
fully recognized and carefully taught than today. No one is 
willing that they should be neglected for non-essentials. On 
this point we are all agreed. 

In the simpler economic state of one-half a century ago 
the “Three R’s” were sufficient for success in life. They are 
by no means adequate for the broader citizenship of today. 
This type of citizenship demands a background of geography, 
history, literature, civics, general science, and mathematics, 
with a sound and well-trained body. These subjects are today 
the fundamentals of a public school education. 

The critics of the public schools who are convinced that 
the “Three R’s” are being neglected usually attribute this 
neglect to the introduction of “fads” or “frills.” They argue 
that since so many different competing subjects are given, 
it follows that the “Three R’s” must be neglected. It may 
be said here that many of the subjects now considered essen- 
tials were called fads less than fifty years ago, but that the 
fads of yesterday have become in some instances the essen- 
tials of today. 

New subjects are usually introduced upon the insistence of 
parents and semi-public agencies. Kindergartens were car- 
ried on as a private enterprise long before they were estab- 
lished in the schools. No one today would consider the kin- 
dergarten a fad. Sewing at first introduced as a fad has 
grown in usefulness. Music and drawing likewise introduced 
as fads have become so thoroughly grounded as to be essentials. 

It is easy enough to designate certain subjects as fads and 
from our own viewpoint to attempt to justify their omission 
from the curriculum. The needs of the community, the inter- 
ests of the parents and the desires of the electorate, however, 
must be considered. Subjects are introduced in our curricu- 
lum only when there are substantial demands therefor, and 
the introduction of such subjects occurs only when the school 
authorities are convinced by the insistence of the parents 
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and other members of the community that these subjects are 
absolutely indispensable. 

What the critics usually mean when referring to school 
fads is that one or more subjects have been or are empha- 
sized beyond the point of usefulness. In this connection, a 
fad need not be a new or untraditional subject. Many 
instances may be given where, if the same emphasis were 
now placed upon subjects more than one-half a century old, 
this over-emphasis upon those traditional subjects might justi- 
fiably lead to the conclusion that those time-honored subjects 
are fads. 

Probably one-half of the arithmetic that we had to master 
in school fifty years ago would be a fad today, because it 
would have no possible use in practical application. The 
copper-plate perfection in penmanship which we were driven 
to acquire forty years ago would be a fad today when the 
requirements of business are legibility and reasonable fluency, 
The emphasis on any particular subject is determined by the 
standards of today, not those of yesterday. 

The emphasis on various subjects may and does vary from 
generation to generation. This flexibility exists so as to meet 
the standards set up by the community. It is frequently 
necessary as new methods of presentation are introduced. 
Nevertheless, the essentials must at all times be duly empha- 
sized and no neglect of them is tolerated. This is found to 
be true when it is possible to make a direct comparison with 
the standards established in former years. A direct com- 
parison of the educational equipment of pupils entering high 
school in 1853 with the educational equipment of the pupils 
of today has been made possible by the method that is 
described in the following paragraphs. 

A complete set of examinations for entrance to high school 
with a careful tabulation of the results was found. This set 
of examinations established the standards for admission to 
high school in 1853 and its purpose was to test the mental 
equipment of each candidate for admission to high school. 
This examination was given at the end of nine pre-high school 
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grades and concerned itself with arithmetic, grammar, and 
geography. The group who took the examination in 1853 
were selected. They had made their choice of a high school 
training along cultural and academic lines. This selected 
group had been drilled upon the narrow fields of these three 
subjects. 

More than seventy-five years after, in 1929, this examina- 
tion was given to pupils who had not completed eight grades 
of pre-high school training. This group numbering two hun- 
dred was selected from ten different sections of the city and 
was given the 1853 examination. The pupils had not been 
drilled in the narrow field of the particular subjects. 

The examinations were given under the same conditions as 
in 1853. The examination papers were opened in the class- 
room, thus making it impossible for the pupil to anticipate 
the subject matter of the examination in any way. The 
papers were then collected and corrected by the Educational 
Statistician at the Administration Building. The results were 
checked carefully and a tabulation made in the same form 
as the tabulation of 1853. 

Following the conclusions, the results for 1853 are given. 
The results of these same examinations given in 1929 are 
then given. The ten different sections of the city are desig- 
nated group A, B, C, ete. Since it was not the intention of 
the examiner to compare one school with another the names 
of the schools or sections of the city were not indicated. 

The following conclusions indicate clearly the inferences 
which may be drawn from the comparison of 1853 and 1929. 
It would be well for the critics of our public schools — espe- 
cially those who believe that the “Three R’s” are being 
neglected, and that fads and frills have displaced the sub- 
stantial teaching of former days — to ponder on the compari- 
son of the results of these examinations. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. In 1853, twenty pupils took the examination for entrance 
to high school. Eighteen were passed as qualified. 
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In 1929, two hundred pupils (twenty each from ten differ. 
ent sections of the city) took the same examination under 
as nearly the same conditions as it was possible to make them, 
All were passed as qualified by the standards of 1853. 

2. The candidates of 1853 had elected to pursue academie 
or classical courses. That was all the high school had to 
offer. They had been selected and drilled along such narrow 
lines as would make their admission certain if possible. 

The candidate of 1929 had already made a choice of voca- 
tional, technical, or college preparatory instruction. The 
selection was based on scholarship not on the candidate’s deci- 
sion to attend high school. No special training for the exami- 
nation was given. 

3. The 1853 examinations were given at the end of eight 
pre-high grades in 1929. 

4. The pupils of 1853 were trained with a concentrated 
program in only a very limited field of subjects. 

The pupils of 1929 were trained in a curriculum far richer 
than that of 1853. 

5. The candidates of 1853 made an average of 16.2 mis- 
takes. (Percentages not given in 1853) 

The candidates of 1929 made an average of 8.87 mistakes, 
(Computed as in 1853) 

6. In 1853, the average number of mistakes by subjects 
was as follows: 

Arithmetic 5.4 Grammar 6.45 Geography 4.35 

In 1929, the average number of mistakes by subjects was 
as follows: 

Arithmetic 1.635 Grammar 3.075 Geography 4.16 

7. Direct comparison of the results of former examina- 
tions given to present-day pupils can rarely be made because 
of the few instances where both the examination and the 
results are given. 

8. The results of this comparison while only incidental 
and by no means a final answer to those who complain that 
the “Three R’s” are neglected in our schools indicate clearly 
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fer. the superiority of the pupils of today and of the training 
der which those pupils are given in the fundamentals. 





9. Despite the changes in purpose, procedure, and subject- 
matter, the comparison would indicate that the child of today 
possesses a mental equipment at the end of eight grades of 






















to pre-high school training sufficient to enable him to excel in 
ow the narrow factual examinations given at the end of nine ; 
grades in 1853. ; 
Can 10. While formal grammar is not emphasized so much as 4 
he formerly, the present-day pupils were more successful in the ? 
ks examination than were the candidates of 1853. ; 
a 11. Placement geography, so important a part of the cur- , | 
= riculum in 1853 is today stressed only moderately in our af 
schools. The 1929 pupils, however, still excelled in this . 
sh subject. 
12. In arithmetic, the present-day pupil found little diffi- 
ed culty with the 1853 examination. The extraordinary stunts 
in the fundamental processes as required show that formerly 
ler the pupils were drilled with a great deal of emphasis on the 
: systematic use of numbers. 
is- The pupil today is required to have a familiarity with prac- 
tical examples which suggest but do not name the arithmetical 
es. operations. Nevertheless the pupils of today excelled in this 
subject also. 
ts 13. As a general rule the boys of the present day excelled 
in the examination. One hundred twelve girls and eighty- 
eight boys took the examination. The girls averaged 9.63 
as mistakes. The average for the boys was 7.88. 
14. In arithmetic the boys had an average of 1.5 errors, 
while the girls’ average was 1.75 errors. In grammar the 
a- boys had an average of 3 errors and the girls had an average 
se of 3.15. In geography the boys had an average of 3.42 and ¥ 
he the girls had an average of 4.74. ; 
15. From the tabulated figures it appears that the boys ; 
al did uniformly better in all three subjects. Contrary to expec- F 
at tations there was only a small difference in arithmetic. Tra- 
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this subject by a comfortable margin. In grammar there was 
very little variation between the results obtained by the boys 
and that obtained by the girls. The largest disparity appeared 
in geography where the average of the boys was much better 
than that of the girls. 

16. The pupils of 1929 were trained with a curriculum far 
richer than that of 1853. The power gained through this 
added enrichment has given results as shown in this exami- 
nation which the narrow curriculum of 1853 did not give. 

17. Trained under the broader curriculum, with minds 
awakened along its varied lines —the pupils of today reveal 
themselves in this instance as more accurate and better skilled 
in the specific knowledge of the narrow curriculum than did 
the pupils, who were trained only in the “Three R’s” seventy- 
five years ago. 

18. It would appear that the problem-solving and prob- 
lem-finding points of view, so emphasized in the educational 
procedure of the present day, result in the development of 
initiative and independence which surpasses that developed 
by the intensive drill and memory work of former years. 
The boys and girls of today are better able to meet the test 
of a new situation because they are better trained in mar- 
shaling the facts on which accurate thinking is based. This 
seems to be demonstrated by a series of tables that have been 
carefully worked out, but they are too extended to be included 
in this article. 


Jonathan 


No harp woke peace by hand of thine 

Nor didst thou sing psalm-songs divine, 
No Saviour came of thy lost line, 

Oh Jonathan! 
But thou didst sacrifice define 

Fore Christ was man. 


Epna KEntT Harrison, 
Stratford, Ont., Can 





Teaching the Novel 


JOSEPH R. KLEIN, UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS 
SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA 


a beginning teacher is often puzzled when con- 


T 


= fronted for the first time with the problem of 
teaching the novel. The following outline of 
Scott’s “Ivanhoe” illustrates one method, which 
lays special emphasis on student activity, and 
on story element. This outline is divided, arbi- 

= trarily, into eighteen lesson plans. The seven- 
oummrmmu«£?s teenth gives in greater detail the type of ques- 
tions to be asked, and the material to be presented. 


OUTLINE OF ScoTT’s “IVANHOE” 


I. In order to arouse interest in “Ivanhoe” the students 
should tell some of the stories that they have read about 
knights and outlaws of mediaeval days. This should be care- 
fully directed by the teacher so as to bring out the necessary 
historical background for the beginning of the coming novel. 
The Norman Conquest and the Crusades are two of the facts 
which must be given and explained before the student starts 
to read “Ivanhoe.” The other facts that are necessary for 
a complete understanding of the story may be dealt with 
as they are needed. 

This first recitation period is to be used chiefly to arouse 
the student’s interest in the coming story, and the teacher 
has no right to allow the class period to be wasted by mere 
fact-collecting, unless these facts will make the story more 
interesting. The teacher may increase the interest by read- 
ing one or two choice selections from the book. For example, 
the Disinherited Knight’s second encounter with Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert — stopping at the moment when: 

. . the champions vanished from their posts with the 
speed of lightning, and closed in the centre of the lists with 


the shock of a thunderbolt.” 
1 Chapter VIII, Page 149. 
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Assignment. Bring to class all of the advertisements that 
you can find, which refer to knights or chivalry. Look up 
references on the Norman Conquest. Material may be found 
in other novels, history books, magazines, or newspapers, 
Read in “Ivanhoe” chapters I and II. 


II. The students may tell what takes place in the first 
two chapters of the book. The class should iron out any diffi- 
culties particular students may have in getting started. The 
class will explain in more detail the Norman Conquest, bring- 
ing out examples of the hatred that existed between the 
two races. Dramatize the meeting between the travelers, and 
Wamba and Gurth. Take a few moments to show that the 
present English language is composed largely of Norman and 
Saxon words, i.e. most of the common words are Saxon, while 
most of the dictionary words are Norman. Read some pas- 
sages for sheer beauty. Here is one: 

“Hundreds of broad-headed, short-stemmed, wide-branched 
oaks, which had witnessed perhaps the stately march of the 
Roman soldiers, etc.’ 

The class may tell the means the author used to develop 
each character, by quoting their conversation, explaining 
their thoughts, or giving an account of their activities. 

Assignment. Collect and read material on the history and 
description of tournaments, jousts, and feudalism. Read to 
chapter VI in “Ivanhoe.” 

III. Make up and give a short objective test on the first 
five chapters of “Ivanhoe.” Correct the papers in class and 
clear up all difficulties. Allow different members of the class 
to work out a sketch of Rotherwood on the blackboard, paying 
special attention to the banquet hall. Emphasize the customs 
and the life of the Saxon nobility. Using the advertisements 
and descriptions of knights, explain who they were, what 
they represented, and the reasons for their disappearance. 
Chivalry may be treated in the same manner. Ask some 
student to make a report on the difference between a palmer 


2 Chapter I, Page 39. 
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and a pilgrim. Arouse the interest of each pupil until he 
feels compelled to do some creative work in connection with 
his study of “Ivanhoe.” 

Assignment. Make a list of the three projects upon which 
you wish to work, arrange them in the order of preference. 
Some suggestive titles are: “The Costumes Found in ‘Ivan- 
hoe’,” “Norman and Saxon Architecture,” or “Norman and 
Saxon Customs that are Followed Today.” Read on in 
“Tyanhoe” through chapter VIII. Write for the next time 
a short description of the appearance and dress of each of 
the important characters. 

IV. Have a class discussion on tournaments and jousts. 
Compare them with some of the modern games. One of the 
pupils may sketch on the blackboard the arrangement of the 
tournament field. The entire class should discuss the different 
kinds of armor and the advantage, or disadvantage, of each. 
Deal briefly with feudalism giving the reasons for its rise 
and fall. Allow some of the students to read their character 
sketches orally, and have the entire class criticise them con- 
structively. Close the period with some dramatic incident 
acted out. 

Assignment. Write out for tomorrow, the title of the topic 
you like best, in your list of three, and give reasons for your 
choice in short, complete sentences. A theme will be due in 
one week on one of the following topics, or one closely related: 
“A Letter from Oswald to His Wife,” “A Page from Rowena’s 
Diary,” “King Richard at a Football Game.” In “Ivanhoe” 
read to chapter XII. 

V. Answer any questions on the story. Then give a short 
objective test. Correct in class and collect. Let the class 
dramatize some of the most interesting incidents of the 
tournaments, call for criticisms of the impersonations. Arouse 
the student’s interest in other works of Scott by reading to 
the class a few choice passages from his best books. The 
following is from “The Talisman”: 


“They stood thus for three minutes, . . . and the knights 
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t 


met in mid space with a shock like a thunderbolt. The vic. 


tory was not in doubt . . . no, not for a single moment.” 


The teacher should always stop at the moment of highest | 
tension. Divide the class into small groups for the work 


of the next class period. 


Assignment. Each group prepare to act out one part of | 


the story that has been read. The rest of the class will try 
to guess who each character is and which part of the story 
the selection is from. The characters may read their parts, 
but it will be harder to guess if they are memorized. Read 
through chapter XIV. 

VI. The different groups may give their selections, and 
the class will be allowed to take a vote as to which group 
did the best. The teacher may have this group present their 
selection before some other class. Hunt for the best word. 
picture in today’s assignment. From a map of England try 
to locate the portion where the scenes of “Ivanhoe” are laid. 
Discuss the life of the Norman nobility. Examine the names 
of the characters and see if their names reveal their per- 
sonality. Show that the quarrel between Ivanhoe and his 
father was partly political. 

Assignment. Theme due. Write and bring to class a 
description of any new characters, which were not previously 
described. In “Ivanhoe” read up to chapter XIX. 

VII. Have the class tell how many days have elapsed 
since the opening of the story and the action that has taken 
place each day. The students may tell which old characters, 
and what new ones, have appeared each day. They may also 
suggest changes in the characters or show where they are 
not true to life. They should point out the minor stories 
that are developing. The teacher can have some of the stu- 
dents read their descriptions, calling on others to criticise. 

Assignment. Find and read references on castles and their 
development. Read “Ivanhoe” to Chapter XXI. 

VIII. Bring out the important points in the novel by a 


3 Chapter VIII, Page 365. 
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few well-directed questions. Lead the students to see that 
Scott was a true antiquarian when he dealt with weapons, 
warfare, or armor. Summarize with the class, the facts that 
they have collected about the development of the castle. Let 
the class bring out what they can about the life and condi- 
tions in England in mediaeval days. Compare or contrast 
them with conditions at the present time, giving proof for 
each statement. Read some passages for beauty and some 
for action. 

Assignment. Bring to class the work that you have done 
on your project. Collect and read material on Richard I. 
Read on in “Ivanhoe” to chapter XXV. 

IX. The students should be lead to see the similarity 
between the assigned chapters. Give a short objective test 
over these chapters and correct in class. Some of the students 
may give their reports on Richard I. Examine the four 
chapters and see if all of the minor plots are represented. 
The dialogue should also be examined to see if it is “in 
character.”” The pupils may write a short description of each 
character while the teacher makes arrangements for indi- 
vidual conferences concerning the work on the projects. 
Divide the class into small groups for the work next time. 

Assignment. Each group may prepare a tableau on any 
incident in the four chapters assigned for the ninth day. In 
“Ivanhoe” read through chapter XXVI. 


X. Present the different tableaux. The class should guess 
what scene each represents, and they should select the best. 
Allow the class to argue whether Wamba and Gurth could 
have dictated such a document as they sent to the knights 
in Torquilstone. Act out the most exciting passages, and 
read with expression the best description. Show how the 
principal characters are developed, by their conversation, or 
some other means. Have some of the students impersonate 
the important characters. 

Assignment. Contrast or compare the characters of Row- 
ena and Rebecca, or of Ivanhoe and Athelstane. Make a 
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diagram of Torquilstone. Read in “Ivanhoe” through chap. 
ter XXIX. 

XI. Allow some of the students to place their sketches 
of the Castle of Torquilstone, on the blackboard. Others can 
then point out how and where the castle was besieged and 
captured. Read some of the character contrasts in class and 
criticise constructively. Examine the description and see 
whether it is effective or not. Try the same thing on the 
conversations to see if they are true to life. Let the class 
discuss the characters and the reasons they are life-like, 
Dramatize some of the story. 

Assignment. Pick out the character you like best and give 
each reason for your choice in one complete sentence. Read 
chapters XXX and XXXII. 


XII. Bring the major and minor plots up to date. Give 
a short test on this material. Correct in class and straighten 
out any difficulties the students may have with the story. 
Some of the students may give the name of the character 
they have selected, and defend their choice. Read some 
passages from other books by Scott. For instance the battle 
scene between Roderick and Fitz-James in “The Lady of the 
Lake.” Have the pupils read orally for expression some 
selections from the day’s assignment. Read, from any of the 
last three assignments, several passages for beauty. 

Assignment. Memorize one of the selections which was 
read orally in class today, or one from any other place in 
the book, if it is as good in quality. Look up and read mate 
rial on the life of the outlaw and the English peasant of 
mediaeval days. Chapters XXXII-XXXIV in “Ivanhoe.” 

XIII. The teacher should call on several members of the 
class for their memorized selections. The students may then 
impersonate some of the chief characters and give their 
speeches in today’s assignment. The pupils will then discuss 
the outlaws, together with their life and habits. Have a 
class discussion of the English peasant class, bringing out 
their life and customs. Also their beliefs and superstitions. 
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Criticise the author’s treatment of some of the characters; 
suggest changes that will improve them. 

Assignment. Collect and read material on the history of 
the Templars. In “Ivanhoe” read through chapter XX XVIII. 
Continue the work on your project. 

XIV. Ask the pupils for the mood of the book. Then 
after some discussion ask them what Scott meant in Rebecca’s 
last speech in chapter XXXVII where she said: 

“God will raise me up a champion,” said Rebecca . . . 
“it cannot be that in merry England . . . the hospitable, the 
generous, the free. . . ” 

The students should compare and contrast Rebecca’s trial 
with a modern trial. Work out the development and the 
decay of the Knight Tempiar’s history. The class may argue 
the question: “Would it have been possible for the Templar, 
as Scott has portrayed him, to have confessed his guilt at 
Rebecca’s trial.” 

Assignment. Bring the descriptions of the characters up 
to date. Read an account of Scott’s life. Also read to chap- 
ter XL in “Ivanhoe.” 

XV. Sketch on the blackboard a map showing where the 
story of “Ivanhoe” was laid. Allow some volunteers to trace 
the action of the story on the map. Contrast the life of the 
nobility with that of the peasant class. Dramatize the scene 
between Wamba and the Black Knight. Act out the battle 
scene in the forest. Tell what would have happened if the 
Knight in the Blue Armor had been Prince John. Discuss 
the three chapters read, bringing out the best word-pictures, 
and the passages containing the greatest beauty. Explain 
any misunderstanding about the story that the students may 
have. Divide the class in two parts. 

Assignment. Prepare to argue the following question: 
“Scott was justified in bringing Athelstane back to life.” 
Read, in “Ivanhoe,” chapters XLI and XLII. Projects due. 

XVI. First have the debate or argument. It should be 
so directed as to be short, alive, and to the point. Any ques- 
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tions on the story should then be answered by the class, if 
possible. The class may act out the two dramatic passages: 
the reappearance of Athelstane, and the reconciliation of 
Cedric and Ivanhoe. Read orally selections from the chapters 
assigned, for beauty and construction. Quickly divide the 
class into small groups. Allow three minutes for the groups 
to prepare tableaux, guess the incident, and let the class 
choose the winner. 

Assignment. Review Scott’s life and works. Finish 

“Tvanhoe.” 

XVII. Review the book and summarize. 

1. One author has made the statement that Scott used in 
“Tvanhoe,” characters from “maid to maniac, from serf 
to sovereign.” 

2. What do you think of that statement? Can you prove 
your answer? 

3. Which are the two main characters? Why Rebecca 
rather than Rowena? 

4. If Rebecca is the heroine, why doesn’t Scott have Ivan- 

hoe marry her? 
Which characters may be left out of the story without 
loss to the plot? 
Which characters would you change? 
Would you add any characters to improve the plot? 
Tell the story of the main plot only. 
Do the same for each minor plot. 
What changes would you make in the plot or the story 
to improve it? 
11. How long a period of time did the whole story take? 
12. What are the three main divisions of the story? 
13. What happened the third day of the story? 

Compare this book with other books; by the same author, 

by different authors. 

1. How does this book compare with other books you have 
read by the same author? 

2. In what ways is it similar? 
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2 8. In what ways is it different? ‘ 4 
of 4, How does this story compare with other stories you A 
org have read? i 
the 5. Do you want to read other stories that are similar? by 
ps 6. What made the book interesting to you? i i i 
ass 7. What made the book worth reading? i 

8. What practical value did you receive from reading the oh 
sh book? i 

9. Did the characters seem alive? 


10. What were some of the most important things that you 
learned about the customs, beliefs, and superstitions 
rf of the times? 
. Do some dramatization. 
1. Select the most interesting incident in the book (call 
for suggestions—take a vote) and we will act it out. 
2. Impersonate the chief characters and read a few of 
Ca : 
their best speeches. 

XVIII. List the important works of Scott. By means of 
a class discussion bring out the important events in the life 
ut of Scott. Show where he received his early training, and . 

the background which enabled him to write his historical 
prose and poetry. Read selections from “The Lady of the 
Lake,” “The Talisman,” “Marmion,” “The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.” Some of these selections should be read for sheer i 
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beauty, some for description, and some for action. 
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Silver Lined Clouds 

? Although dark clouds in life appear, + 
Hope on and do whate’er is right. i 
The Father’s love is ever near, ra 
r, And will shine out in darkest night; / 
For when the shower thickest falls, 

"Twill often, soonest clear away, 

€ For then the Lather’s voice oft calls 


And summons forth a brighter day. if 
MartHa SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT, 
West Philadelphia, Pa. 








An Aid To An Intellectual Renaissance 


EDWIN H. PAGET 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF SPEECH 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Shum 7 learn by doing” has long been an axiom of edu. 
cational psychology. Its corollary is the rule 
that we remember that which we have recalled 
so frequently that its use has become habitual. 
The laws of use apply as surely to knowledge, 
even of the most abstract kind, as they do to 
= the acquisition of manual skills. Unless it is 
ommunmmmund ynusually unique or interesting, or is associated 
with some memorable, extremely pleasant, or very painful 
experience, any given segment of knowledge will probably be 
partially or completely forgotten if it is not in some way 
made a part of our lives. Long ago, we abandoned the store- 
house theory of knowledge. Test after test has shown us how 
unreasonable is the expectation that we should remember as 
a matter of course that which we studied one, two or five 
years ago. Instead, we find that our mastery over this 
material has grown very weak. We have failed to use our 
knowledge over and over again; it has not become part of 
our lives and our personalities. And yet other facts, theories, 
principles, and rules, having been used and re-used, are fresh 
and real to us, although fifteen or twenty years may have 
passed since first we realized their significance. 
Educational psychologists have gone even farther. They 
have emphasized and expanded the importance of an obvious 
truth — that man is a social being. The study of man’s mind 
cannot be disassociated from the study of man’s relation to 
his fellow man. For the most part, man remembers that 
knowledge which will aid him in making an effective adjust- 
ment to the society in which he moves. He values highly 
that which is vital to that social adjustment, and he tends to 
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consider unimportant and useless that which is or seems to 
be remote from his social needs. He values social adjust- 
ment because his own welfare depends upon his making it. 
Although he may have but slight interest in the principles 
and aims of municipal laws and regulations, a man who drives 
an automobile is usually tremendously concerned with those 
rules regulating traffic. He is eager to understand the sig- 
nificance of a new parking zone —if he is affected by that 
zoning. 

But not every recent observation has been reassuring. Of 
late years, thoughtful educators have become increasingly 
aware of an additional problem, one difficult of solution. In 
a sense, our rapid advances in research, analysis, and experi- 
mentation have added, relatively speaking, to the ignorance 
of our students. This is not a paradox. A full consideration 
of almost any problem-producing situation requires a knowl- 
edge of many subjects and of their often subtle inter-relation- 
ship. Many of our citizens, for example, speak very glibly 
of the crime waves prevalent in our large cities, but few 
people understand the economic, political, sociological, psycho- 
logical, and even pathological significance of these same crime 
waves. Yet the more progressive educators know that life 
is very complex, indeed, and that unless the student is trained 
both in discovering the complexity of any problem, and in 
bringing to its solution knowledge obtained from many and 
varied fields of study, education may be a curse rather than 
ahelp. A student who neglects to make this intellectual syn- 
thesis, and who attempts instead to solve a life-situation by 
the dogmatic application of detailed but narrow and limited 
principles, invites widespread disaster. 

Thus far I have given merely a brief resumé of the com- 
monplaces of educational theory. “Nothing startling,” you 
may say; “only those common-sense observations which most 
of us have made at one time or another.” But the application 
is startling, for if we are to apply these principles in the 
actual functioning of our educational systems, we must revise 
our present curricula and vary our methods of teaching. This 
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revision, true enough, has already begun in many school sys- 
tems, but it has only begun. We are still dominated by the 
store-house theory of knowledge. We plan a course of study, 
indicate a list of collateral readings, conduct the student step 
by step to a mastery of the content of the course, and at the 
close give him one or more examinations to test his mastery 
of the material. We assure him that what he has studied 
is useful and significant, and that the knowledge which he 
has gained will aid him in his life-long contacts with the 
social order. The student is given a number of credit hours, 
and passed on to the study of another subject. 

This process is almost the antithesis of our educational 
ideals. We have no guarantee that our students will remem- 
ber the knowledge which they have momentarily mastered; 
no assurance that they will see its value in helping them to 
reach effective social adjustments; and slight hope that they 
will comprehend the varied and multiple inter-relationships of 
that particular knowledge to the facts, theories, and prin- 
ciples learned in previous years, and in other courses of 
study. The situation is not reassuring. Although the teach- 
ing is generally of a satisfactory or a superior type, and 
although pedagogical methods are constantly being improved, 
yet in many ways we are losing ground. Until there is a 
thorough revision of our educational aims, no fundamental 
progress may be anticipated. We must introduce synthesis 
and socialization. The more varied and extensive the cur- 
riculum becomes, the greater the need for these correctives. 

How are we to make this revision? Unfortunately we are 
far from certain. The problem will occupy the minds of our 
academic thinkers for at least another decade. But even now 
we know of several beneficial changes which may be made. 
And it is my purpose here to discuss specifically and in some 
detail one of these changes, the giving of greater emphasis 
to a type of work with which I have had considerable per- 
sonal experience — instruction in public speaking and the 
fundamentals of speech. Independent of the many other 
benefits resulting from careful training in speaking before 
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an audience, the well-conducted class in public speaking serves 
as a laboratory where education may be synthesized and 
re-vitalized. (We assume, of course, that the class is con- 
ducted by a teacher who has had complete and adequate train- 
ing in both speech and the pedagogy of speech training — an 
unwarranted assumption, unfortunately, in many of our edu- 
cational institutions, especially in the secondary schools, where 
the work is often “wished” on an over-worked teacher of 
English who has had a course or two in “expression,” some- 
where, sometime. ) 

In the well-directed, public-speaking class, the student 
almost inevitably comes to regard knowledge as a reality. He 
is forced to do so by the situation which confronts him. 
He discovers that much of the knowledge which he has gained 
in other classes may be used orally to interest his fellow stu- 
dents, to change their opinions, and often to move them to 
action. As a result, he readily recalls all information which 
may prove useful, and he is frequently stimulated to make 
a more thorough study of specific topics so that he may extend 
the scope of his mastery. He becomes increasingly inter- 
ested in knowledge as he becomes more and more aware of 
its social significance — or, better, yet, its significance to the 
part which he must play in the social order. And when this 
training is directed by a skilful instructor, the student makes 
an additional step forward of the highest educational value. 
He comes to see that knowledge is inter-related, and that to 
present a convincing solution to the more complex problems 
of life, he must seek wisdom in many fields of study. No 
longer is learning divided into rather distinct areas — eco- 
nomics, psychology, sociology, history, or mathematics. In- 
stead, he discovers that the solution of a single problem in- 
volves many elements, and that he must determine the extent 
to which these elements are inter-related and—a new note 
—make understandable to his audience the solution which 
he has reached. And most important of all —a reality which 
many in the educational world are all too likely to ignore — 
the student is shown again and again that even the most 
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painstaking analysis and synthesis, desirable as they are, will 


usually be insufficient. 
tion must be socialized. 


To be acceptable to others, any solu- 
It must be presented in such a man- 


ner that it fits the fundamental needs and desires of the 


audience. 


It must be made interesting, vital, and easily 


understandable to human beings who have not made a thor- 


ough study of the problem.’ 


Indeed, it must often drive out 


other less satisfactory courses of action which have already 
gained the favor of the group. 


The public speaking class, therefore, is an invaluable edu- 


cational laboratory: 


it vitalizes knowledge by giving the 


student the opportunity to use his knowledge in mastering a 
social problem; it forces him to a realization that the solu- 
tion of a problem often requires the inter-relating of many 
phases of learning; and it necessitates his presenting his pro- 
posed solution in a persuasive and effective manner.? Because 
it leads to the purposeful use of all phases of knowledge, 
speech training should be regarded by every teacher in our 
school systems as the indispensable ally of every other sub- 
ject in the curriculum. 


Now, it is quite true that many courses in public speaking 
do not achieve the results which I have outlined. There are 
many reasons for this deficiency, but in numerous school 
systems, the primary reasons are the lack of thoroughly 
trained teachers of speech, and the failure of school adminis- 
trators to realize the enormous educational possibilities of 


speech training. 


We are unlikely to obtain the maximum 


results unless we employ well-trained teachers, and set before 
them a high standard of achievement. Given these two con- 
ditions, we have the right to expect that the speech class 
should act as a powerful leaven for our entire educational 


process. 


1 The 


When skilfully directed, the class in public speaking 

brings to a sharp focus all the student’s previous learning. 
interested reader will find a more detailed study of this particular 

in my article “Logic and Persuasion,’’ School and Society, October 


problem 


18, 1928. 


21 have dealt with 
Composition in my article, 


English 





Journal, 


College edition, 


the somewhat 


March, 


similar 
“The Over-Lapping of Speech and English’’—The 


1929. 


duties of the class in English 
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True, the focus is a changing and a shifting one, but the 
central problem, the constant element, remains — the student 
must use the knowledge he has gained in the past to hold 
the interest of the audience, and ultimately to move them to 
some socially desirable course of action. That this training 
may easily degenerate into mere “expression for the sake of 
expression,” or the superficial mouthing of words, or the dull 
recitation of poorly digested facts and theories is true, in- 
deed. The ideal is as difficult to attain as it is invaluable 
once attained. All the more imperative is it, therefore, that 
the educational administrator should understand both the 
difficulties and the potentialities. 

One thing more is needed. The administrator must make 
certain that every student in the institution or system which 
he directs is given an opportunity to receive at least a funda- 
mental course in this training in stimulation, expression, 
persuasion, and socialization. Its place in the curriculum 
must be clearly defined. It should not be left as an elective 
subject to be crowded in at odd times by the very brilliant 
speakers, by those ambitious to be social leaders, and by the 
defectives forced into the course by desperate parents. 

In giving every student this training, the school adminis- 
trator (or curriculum committee) will be helping to solve 
that problem which at one time or another must perplex the 
mind of every thoughtful educator. “Why,” he inevitably 
asks himself, “despite the extensity and variety of the cur- 
riculum, the improvement of the personnel of the teachers, 
the constant advances in methods of pedagogy, increased pub- 
lic interest in education, better buildings and equipment — 
why has our progress not been greater? We have done much, 
but where is the intellectual renaissance which we would have 
the right to expect from one-third the effort which we have 
expended during the last twenty years?” 

The modern renaissance in education and learning lacks 
one element — enthusiasm. We have equipment and finan- 
cial resources unequalled in all history, well-trained teachers, 
constantly improving pedagogical methods, a growing num- 
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ber of graduate students and researchers, numerous educa- 
tional and professional magazines, countless libraries, founda- 


tions, scholarships, endowment funds — everything, in short, " 
save the unqualified interest and enthusiasm of a large “Y 
majority of our students. Yet, this deficiency can be reme- 

died. - Several forces in our educational systems readily lend Pe 
themselves to the stimulation of additional student interest op 
and enthusiasm. One of them I have here described. But 

teachers of speech cannot be expected to “do the deed” alone, “p 
They must have the aid of educational leaders everywhere — “L 
in primary and secondary schools, as well as in normal schools, “S 
colleges, and universities. The school administrator may be - 

vastly helpful in three ways: he should formulate the highest 4 


possible aims for speech training; insist that the actual class 
work approximate the attainment of these aims; and arrange 
the student’s courses of study so that each of them will receive 
this speech training. Too long has the class in public speak- 
ing be regarded solely as a training ground for future 
teachers, lawyers, politicians, club workers, convention speak- 
ers, business men, preachers, lecturers, and committee mem- 
bers. This training is extremely important and in itself jus- 
tifies requiring a majority of our students to have some basic 
speech work. But in addition the student should be reminded 
again and again that the speech class is one of the unique 
places in our schoo] system where he is privileged to express 
in an interesting and persuasive fashion knowledge gained 
from years of study in the various fields of learning. When 
the full significance of this privilege is understood, public 
speaking will become everywhere a valuable and fascinating 
activity. And when it does become a valuable and fascinating 
activity to a majority of the students in this nation, we shall 
have at least the beginning of an intellectual renaissance. 
In many primary and secondary school systems and in many 
colleges and universities this utilization of speech training as 
an educational leaven has already been carried beyond the 
experimental stage. May we not hope that the movement 
will grow? 
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Survivals 


As when in Spring one seeks a new abode,— 
Life’s caravan upon its journey fares, 

Leaves things on which it once fond love bestowed; 
For some of these it now no longer cares. 


But treasures that the race has handed on— 
A song, or some rich legacy of thought, 

Bound, with the cords of love, long mused upon ;— 
What else is left, these must not be forgot. 


So down the years, across the gulfs of Time, 

Blind Homer’s poems, or Phidias’ frozen dreams, 
Stories of deeds, heroic or sublime, 

Are carried safe o’er Change’s tossing streams: 


The deathless valor of Thermopylae, 
The love of Him who died upon the tree. 


ALEXANDER Lovis FRASER. 
Bathurst, N. B. 








Who Is A Good Student? 


FRANCIS ROY COPPER 
NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 





Summ! N this age of schools and colleges when we count 
our students by the millions, an expression we 


= | 5 often hear is, “He is a good student,” or “She 
= z is a good student.” This naturally raises the 
= = question: “Who is a good student?” In this 
SUMMUCE : 

2 = discussion we shall not confine ourselves to stu- 
2 = dents enrolled in school, but shall include those 


Summ: in the business and professional world as well. 
To be a really good student is one of the highest accomplish- 
ments a person can possess. A good student is one who 
studies effectively. Study is that activity on the part of the 
learner necessary to learn. It is an art, and really the founda- 
tion of every art and achievement. The necessity for study 
is universal, and its rewards are very great. It is encourag- 
ing that every normal person can, through effective study, 
add very materially to his store of knowledge, and increase 
very greatly his understanding and appreciation of things. 
A good student uses his mental capacity and experience to 
acquire knowledge, appreciation, and skill in the most eco- 
nomical way. 

Every normal person is a student, for, given properly func- 
tioning sense organs and an average mind, surrounded as 
one is by innumerable stimuli, he cannot help being a student 
of some sort. However, there are many degrees of student 
efficiency. The lowest degree is to follow, in a more or less 
faithful way, a program that has been prepared and pre- 
scribed by others. A higher form is to follow a prescribed 
program but to feel free to depart from it and criticize it; 
but the highest type is self-initiation and self-sustention, sup- 
ported by interest and vision. 
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Let us take some known successful students in the world 
of affairs and analyze their attitudes and methods of pro- 
cedure in order to gain some light on the subject. A teacher 
said of Theodore Roosevelt that he was “ravenous for knowl- 
edge and experience.” A study of the life of Benjamin 
Franklin, one of the greatest students this country has ever 
produced, shows that he took advice, disciplined himself, 
planned, scheduled, kept records, weighed evidence carefully 
with an open mind, and reached effective conclusions. Sir 
Francis Bacon, speaking out of the richness of his experience, 
mentions in his essay on “Studies” three things that tend 
to round out one’s scholarship: “Reading maketh a full man; 
conference a ready man; and writing an exact man.” He 
qualifies one of his statements by saying that one should read 
“to weigh and consider.” The biographers of Charles Dar- 
win say that he conducted prolonged experiments with both 
seeds and eggs, made minute measurements, read scores of 
scientific books, corresponded with all manner of men who 
might furnish him information, and constantly collected and 
interpreted his data. 

The life of Rufus Choate, the great lawyer, is an example 
of how thoroughly some students prepare for their work. 
Hon. Joseph H. Choate’ in eulogizing him says, “His power 
of labor was inexhaustible, and down to the last hour of his 
professional life he never relaxed the most acute and search- 
ing study, not of the case in hand only, but of the whole body 
of the law, and every thing in history, poetry, philosophy and 
literature that could lend anything of strength or lustre to 
the performance of his professional duties.” 

A good student tries to discover and understand. John 
Lyle Harrington, a great American engineer, says, “I have 
never missed a chance of finding out something new.” And 
David Grayson in “Adventures in Understanding” says, “Tr7 
ing to understand is the most interesting business in the whol* 
world. To understand a person must go about looking, ¢ 
ing, feeling, listening, thinking.” Reflection and per 


1 Choate, Joseph H., ‘““‘The Best American Orations of Today,’’ pp. 2¢?-238. 
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are also two essential qualities of a good student. Henry 
Ward Beecher advocated spending as much time in reflection 
upon the contents of a book as upon reading it. Thomas 
Edison states that it usually takes him from five to seven 
years to perfect a thing and that some things he has been 
working on for twenty-five years, and they are still unsolved. 
If we can judge studentship by its fruits, Abraham Lincoln 
must have been one of our greatest students, for he had mas- 
tered the great Constitutional questions of the day more thor- 
oughly than any other man. His convictions on the vital 
issues of the day were so clear-cut and positive that he was 
able to stand like the Rock of Gibraltar against powerful 
opposition. His learning was self-initiated. He simply 
reached out and wrested a liberal education from a very 
unpromising environment. He was so zealous for learning 
that he studied by the light of pine knots and trudged weary 
miles to borrow a book. 

The Master was such an efficient student that, the Scrip- 
tures tell us, when he was a lad twelve years of age his parents 
found him in the temple at Jerusalem, “sitting in the midst 
of the doctors, both hearing them and asking them questions. 
And all that heard him were astonished at his understanding 
and answers.” This incident indicated that he must have 
studied the sacred writings with unusual effectiveness to be 
able to carry on an intelligent discussion with the learned 
doctors of the temple, and that he realized that one effective 
way to learn was through discussion with mature minds. 

While wide reading is one of the great avenues of learn- 
ing, yet it is possible for a person to gather a wealth of 
information by simply observing carefully and investigating 
closely. Nature is a great teacher to anyone who is willing 
to spend the time and energy to learn. This is well illus- 
trated by the great number of things that the barefoot boy 
in Whittier’s poem learned by simply using his eyes effec- 
tively, with the will to learn. 
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THE BAREFOOT Boy 


Oh, for boyhood’s painless play, 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools, 
Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 

Of the wild flower’s time and place, 
Flight of fowl and habitude 

Of tenants of the wood; 

How the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the woodchuck digs his cell, 
And the ground mole sinks his well; 
And the robin feeds her young, 

How the oriole’s nest is hung, 
Where the whitest lilies blow, 

Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the ground-nut trails its vine, 
Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine, 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way,— 
Mason of his walls of clay,— 

And the architectural plans 

Of gray-hornet artisans !— 

For, eschewing books and tasks, 
Nature answers all he asks, 

Hand in hand with her he walks, 
Face to face with her he talks, 

Part and parcel of her joy,— 
Blessings on the barefoot boy! 


Believing that students in college could throw some valu- 
able light upon the question of good studentship, the writer 
asked his Psychology classes in the fall term, 1928, of the 
Northern State Teachers College, Marquette, Michigan, to 
write out answers to the two following questions: 

1. What are the attitudes of a good student? 

2. What is the method of procedure of a good student? 
It was understood that the term “student” was not confined 
to a person in school, but might apply equally well to a per- 
son outside of school. Each student was permitted to list 
as many items as he wished. One hundred students answered 
the above questions. The ten items mentioned most often in 
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questions (1) and (2) are tabulated in the order of their 
frequency in Tables I and II respectively. 


TABLE I 


The Attitudes of a Good Student According to the Opinion of 
One Hundred College Students 


ne 





Serial 
Order Attitudes Frequency 
1 Interested 46 
2 Good spirit 19 
3 Desire to learn 18 
4 Purposeful 16 
5 Ambitious 15 
6 Determined 15 
7 Optimistic 15 
8 Favorable mind-set 13 
9 Active 12 
10 Attentive 12 


It will be noted that in Table I “interested” is rated higher 
than any other attitude, being mentioned 46 times. It might 
have been expected that “purposeful” would have received a 
higher ranking than it did, for according to some authorities? 
“Extended experimentation shows that purpose is more im- 
portant in successful learning than all other factors com- 
bined.” And Dr. Frank McMurry® in speaking of the cause 
of poor studentship says, “The biggest lack among students 
is not ability but fire. It is a lack of a flaming purpose.” 

In Table II “promptness” is mentioned most often — 23 
times. “Having a goal” is near the top of the list. Whipple‘ 
also rates this item very highly. “Budgeting his time” is 
given fifth place. Kornhauser® feels that this is an impor- 
tant practice, for he strongly recommends a “time” and a 
“place” study habit. “Wide reading’ does not have as high 
a place as we would expect it to have. But taking the items 
in Tables I and II as a whole they correspond very closely 


, 


2 Benson, Skinner, Lough and West, “‘Psychology for Teachers,”’ p. 196. 


38 McMurry, Frank, “The Biggest Thing in Teaching,’’ Teachers College 
Records XXVIII (1926), p. 215. 
4 Whipple, Guy M., ‘“‘How to Study Effectively,’’ p. 19 


5 Kornhauser, Arthur W., “How to Study,” pp. 11-14 
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to those actually practiced by good students in the world of 
achievement, and also quite closely to those recommended by 


TABLE II 

Methods of Procedure of a Good Student According to the 

Opinion of One Hundred College Students 
Serial ~ se 

Order Method of Procedure Frequency 








1 Is prompt 23 
2 Prepares thoroughly 20 
3 Has a goal 18 
4 Concentrates 18 
5 Budgets his time 17 
6 Is attentive 14 
7 Thinks clearly 9 
8 Is interested 9 
9 Works with determination 9 
10 Reads widely 8 


those who write books on “How to Study.” 

If we summarize the findings in this study, we see that a 
good student has a good mind, initiative, ambition, deter- 
mination, a clear-cut purpose; and that he thinks clearly, 
listens carefully, reads widely, concentrates, observes, and 
tries to understand. 

The following little poem offers an excellent chance for 
a person to check up on himself to see if he is a good student: 


“When you look at a thing do you see it 
With clear unwavering eye? 

When you tackle a fact do you tree it, 
Or let it go scampering by? 


“Do you know what you’ve read when you finish — 
Or have you been teasing your brain 

With a haze that is bound to diminish 
Its power to grasp and retain? 


“Do you live with a sense of direction — 
A sense that is never at loss? . 

In short is your mind in subjection, 
Or is it your scatterbrained boss?” 
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Education In Egypt 
Meeting The Needs Of An Important Field 


RICHARD K. MORTON, SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 
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dirty, woefully primitive and pedagogically 
benighted the Mohammedan university in Cairo 
appears to the average American tourist, who 
has, usually, followed for some summer weeks 

the policy of rapidly covering the maximum 
= number of famous landmarks on his sight-seeing 
= lists. Education, not unlike many other impor. 
* tant subjects, cannot very well be studied by a 
jaded and rushed tourist. For myself, I could well have 
jumped to the conclusion that in Egypt there were only 
ignorant, crafty, dirty and hopelessly benighted beggars and 
street adventurers, if I had allowed one or two episodes to 
form the entire basis of my judgments. I found the Moham- 
medan university fearfully hot in the summer, and saw that 
students were sitting, removed from each other by a distance 
of about fifty feet, on dirty matting, and with bits of food, 
bowls, and dirty books around them. Clad in equally dirty 
clothing, they were swaying back and forth while reciting 
passages from their ancient literature. Almost nothing com- 
monly associated with American or European education was 
to be found there. Is this, however, typical of Egyptian 
education? Is this all that we find in modern Egypt? By 
no means. 

In the formation and development of modern Egyptian 
education we note at once foreign influences. Education there 
inevitably links itself with internal political affairs, with 
social problems, and with international relations. Although 
regarded by some travelers as having been unduly influenced 
by alleged “British propaganda,” I am still decidedly of the 
opinion that English control in Egypt has brought about valu- 
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able and promising improvements in education, social life, 
and general public conditions. I am not prepared to state 
that there are not certain justifiable criticisms of English 
control from the political side, but maintain that, even if 
English control there were evidence of world-wide imperialism 
and undue interference with a sovereign nation desiring to 
govern itself unhampered in any way, these benefits could 
not be explained away. Both the king and the prime minister 
doubtless have brought about certain social, educational, and 
even religious improvements, but travelers, I notice, feel much 
more comfortable when they see evidences of English con- 
trol. There are still dangerous and primitive forces working 
their mysterious ways beneath the surface of Egyptian life. 


In this brief and brazenly superficial paper, whatever is of 
value comes from information furnished very kindly by Dr. 
R. S. McClenahan, Dean of the American University of Cairo. 
He writes: “English control in Egypt for the past forty 
years has certainly given a steady and progressive trend to 
everything, both in political and other matters, as finance, 
whether of the nation or private, general security of life 
and property, equitable taxes and public improvements, trade 
relations with other countries and matters of sanitation and 
public welfare.” Lord Cromer, Lord Kitchener, Lord Allenby, 
and now Lord Lloyd have led in this work. 

We find that the masses are not yet widely reached — there 
is much poverty, degradation, dirt, and ignorance everywhere 
in evidence. Habits of personal living and social conduct 
often repel, and sometimes depress us, when we see their 
effect upon Egyptian life. In America, of course, the educa- 
tional system is the more or less obedient servant of a cer- 
tainly more intricately developed and perhaps even socially, 
ethically, and pedagogically more advanced national life. 
Thus the problem in Egypt is not one for schools alone — 
pedagogical advances must wait upon, if they would accom- 
pany, social and political advances. Many of the beggar class 
show surprising mental qualities and physical hardiness. The 
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tourist is astounded at the perfect English he hears and the 
ingeniously clever —although undoubtedly exasperating — 
methods by means of which Egyptian vendors press their 
unassorted, and often highly undesirable, wares upon the 
hounded and hurried tourist. Social conditions are beginning 
to improve enough so as to promise for the future more oppor. 
tunity for the uplift of the people. Alexandria and Cairo 
show everywhere evidences of clearer streets, better build- 
ings, better order, and a better adjustment to the modern 
world. Railroads are better, and on the way from Alexandria 
to Cairo one passes a brilliant fairyland of fruit trees and 
other profitable forms of plant life now cared for by better 
methods. 


The task, then, is to build up a better educational system 
along with better social, political, and religious conditions 
and to make it possible for these improvements to be trans- 
ferred entirely into Egyptian hands, that the new movement 
may be genuinely indigenous. One hopes, too, that the archeo- 
logical work and researches into Egyptian history — espe- 
cially its religious significance — started by foreign scientists 
and other scholars, will be continued by natives. The riches 
of antiquity should afford a great stimulus to modern Egyp- 
tian education. In the pyramids of Gizeh, the great museum 
at Cairo, and the localities associated with the exiled Israel- 
ites, Egypt has an uniquely rich basis for a renewal of edu- 
cational achievement. Alexandria, with the right schools and 
development, can be made of greater interest to people of 
all lands who wish to know something of Egyptian civiliza- 
tion. Besides its own great historical riches, Egypt is an 
increasingly popular gateway to the Holy Land, and the route 
thither now has good train service over night. The first task 
of education will be to uplift the downtrodden beggars and 
poorer classes, to remove the filth, and get the people started 
on a new way of life. The pyramids and other famous points 
of interest must also be freed from the present annoying — 
and sometimes dangerous — pest of fawning and greedy beg- 
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gars preying upon transient tourist traffic. In all Old World 
countries there is an unfortunate — although quite compre- 
hensible — tendency for natives to build up and embellish, 
and even increase, shrines in which gullible tourists can be 
interested, rather than to try to put the effort into some- 
thing of more profound benefit to the land. Egypt has many 
beautiful mosques, but its social development will not progress 
far until it possesses many high-class, effective schools and 
colleges. This end cannot be achieved by any ill-considered 
assault upon Mohammedanism, but by offering to the leaders 
and their people the results of our educational achievements 
and leaving them, under any direction they desire, to make 
the best possible use of it. 

Dr. McClenahan writes that Lord Cromer urged the found- 
ing of more “Kuttabs,” or vernacular schools, with teaching 
of a very elementary character. Primary, secondary, and 
intermediate schools have also increased in number and effec- 
tiveness. The intermediate school gives the student for half 
his time simple instruction through the Arabic language, and 
occupies the other half of his time with what we would call 
trade, vocational, or manual work, adapted to city and coun- 
try. Professional schools have become popular, and also the 
Egyptian University, founded shortly after the American 
University. The latter was founded in 1920 and has four 
different units: (1) The College, with about 300 students 
from the upper social strata; (2) the Division of Extension; 
(3) the School of Oriental Studies; and (4) the School of 
Education (more recently). It draws the sons of beys and 
pashas, wealthy landowners, high government officials and 
professional leaders. Dr. McClenahan writes that “it is not 
directly related to any denomination, but is distinctly Chris- 
tian in character, liberal in spirit, and has secured and main- 
tains a remarkable position of confidence in the minds of the 
Egyptian people.” Now supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions and student fees, it hopes to augment its meager endow- 
ment soon. 
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The old Azhar (Mohammedan) University has long been 
decadent and ineffective, but Khalid Bey, a progressive leader, 
may change it into a modern school. The British officials 
in the Egyptian Ministry of Education have been to an impor- 
tant extent responsible in setting new standards for public 
education. A provision in the Egyptian Constitution requires 
primary school education of all children of school age. Dr, 
McClenahan states, however, that there are relatively few 
British officials in the Egyptian Ministry of Education, and 
that pedagogical methods as far as possible are designed to 
meet peculiar local needs. Egypt, with its great masses and 
its glorious past, offers a promising field for modern educa- 
tion to conquer. When it does so, it will have aided in solv- 
ing some of the most troublesome social and international 
problems. 


Our Flag 
A Sonnet 


Loved Flag! we know your gallant sails are spread 
To reach the heights of honor, skill, and fame. 
Your cabin stars will be your guiding head 

They hold your staff; to glorify your name. 
White stripes are steps pure Galahads must climb. 
Red bars between show bravest heroes dare 

To leap, from lowly steps, to make sublime 

The shining Stars of State, you’ve cabined there! 
Loved Flag! our flag, sail Freedom’s open Sea! 
Bright Stars of State, shine on forevermore! 

We need not care what wretched storms may be 
Advancing now, to Libertv’s wide door— 

Our living Stars of State like stars on high 

Have had immortal birth; they will not die. 


ELIZABETH J. ALFRED. 
East Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The Pit 
MARGARET ALTON, PRINCIPAL 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, LANSINGBURGH, NEW YORK 

Summum’ TY NTOR High School procedure is, at its best, but 

exploration into the field of educational method, 

the results, carefully noted, being leaders into 

new thought. The policy of Ability Grouping, 

3 for example, is offering interesting bits of study. 

To pupils, the A Group is the clever group, the 

second, the ordinary folks, and the third is the 

ad Dumbbell Group. The Pit had its origin in this 
mode of thinking. 

The Pit is a perfectly comfortable, cheery room in a small 
Junior High School that is slowly working away from the 
stereotyped Grammar School program. When the first group- 
ing was made, several of those in the second group were 
unhappy because they were in with the “Dumbbells” so-called, 
the teaching staff not warranting the third division and the 
number of those belonging to that division being very small. 
To make the thought right, the announcement was made that 
the only dumbbells in the school were those who quite refused 
to work, and that if necessary to relieve the workers from 
the deadening effect of the non-workers, a group would be 
made to which the term dumbbell could be rightly applied, 
since it would be exclusively those who would not work. 
There were at the time about thirty young people who, for 
one or another of the reasons known to Junior High School 
teachers, were finding no impetus toward hard work. They 
attended school regularly, were not more inattentive than 
any of us when forced to be daily among those who are fast 
leaving us behind in accomplishment. They were being 
disciplined in the usual ways, — kept after school, scolded, 
reported to the home folks, but they were untouched in their 
spirit. Among them were some who ought to have been with 
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the A Group, some who had been passed along through the 
grades because they were large of build, and there were a 
few who needed the help of one who knew how to give 
individual help from the foundation to the accomplishment 
proper to the age of the Junior High School pupil. In due 
time the announcement was made that those who, at the 
next Report-Card Day, had two subjects below passing mark, 
would be asked to leave their present seats and register in 
a room reserved for those who were not working, and who 
therefore were not worthy of the privilege of citizenship in 
the School. On the day following the issuing of the reports, 
during the Assembly period, a slow procession moved from 
the various rooms to the place reserved for the delinquents, 
those who had been registered in this room taking the seats 
now being vacated in the regular registration rooms. The 
change was quite public, and one small humorist was heard 
to observe, “They’ll have to dig themselves out of that pit, 
all right, I guess,” and “The Pit” that room has been ever 
since. 

As the occupants of The Pit settled themselves shame- 
facedly into the seats assigned, one of the worst offenders — 
worst because of his great native ability — said, “Well, I’m 
here, how do I get out?” The others with real concern, joined 
in. the query. When the assurance was given that their return 
to their own rooms depended entirely on their own industry 
and accomplishment, they settled down to work, and the Pit 
is a very orderly busy place. After the first month, some 
went back “home,” and a few others came. Soon, the num- 
ber will include those who are below in one subject or in 
deportment. The idea of industry and accomplishment as a 
means of gaining the privilege of citizenship is finding its 
way into the fiber of the young people, in a normal way with- 
out the irritation of nagging. Those within The Pit are seri- 
ously devoting themselves to getting out, and those in the 
“home rooms” are giving as careful consideration to stay- 
ing out. Residence in The Pit takes away all privileges, such 
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as voting for officers of the school, belonging to clubs, and 
holding office. 

Thus through segregation, public opinion has swayed 
strongly in favor of industry. To strengthen this favorable 
opinion, Colors Day has been inaugurated. On that day, fol- 
lowing the coming of the reports, School Colors are awarded 
by a President of the School to those who have all standings 
and deportment in satisfactory condition, and who have thus 
established their right to be called worthy citizens. The 
Parent-Teacher Association is financing the project, which 
gives added weight to the whole matter. 

Probably the reason for the effectiveness of The Pit is its 
naturalness. The impetus in Life is found in avoiding some- 
thing that public opinion frowns upon and in trying to gain 
or hold something that public opinion favors. Every Junior 
High School is a small section of the big world of achieve- 
ment, in which Self-Control plays so large a part in the 
means of usefulness and happiness. 


Be True 


Those of you who are lovers of beauty 
Cannot love where beauty is not; 

So for him who covers his beauty 

The nice things are soon forgot. 


Let the man who has hidden his beauty 
Make his début in Life anew. 
He must bring out the best and give it 
And to his real self be true! 


CAROLINE PARKER SMITH, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Supervision From The Standpoint of the 
Supervised 


MELVIN C. HART, PRINCIPAL 
BALDWIN HIGH SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM, MICH. 


Sas ROM the standpoint of the school principal, no 

subject has been so greatly stressed during the 

& past few years as that of Supervision. Espe- 

cially has this been true as the office of prin- 

ae cipal has emerged from that of clerical worker 

or study hall supervisor to the position of pro- 

[ Fesional leader of his school. Through the 

Cnn s educational press and from speakers at all edu- 

cational meetings of importance, modern methods and devices 

for worth-while supervision have been proposed while prin- 

cipals have been urged and at least partially convinced that 
their biggest job was the improvement of instruction. 

But is it not pertinent to ask whether very much has been 
done to determine the reaction of the supervised themselves 
and to weigh results in terms of the ones to be benefited? 
Is this beginning teacher actually being helped in her develop- 
ment? Is this average teacher receiving the constructive aid 
that will serve to make her a good teacher and the good in 
turn a superior one? 

With this in mind the following study was made and the 
results coming first hand from the teachers, without fear of 
examination or censorship by their superiors, seem a fair 
indication of the practices in Michigan. 

It must be stated at the outset that this study deals with 
supervision only from the standpoint of classroom visitation 
by the supervisor and the subsequent reports to or confer- 
ences with the teachers. It is granted, of course, that this 
represents only a part of the supervisory program and some 
administrators will argue only a small part, but to me it is 
of sufficient importance to justify some careful consideration. 
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How a supervisor can hope to improve instruction unless he 
knows definitely by actual observation the kind of instruc- 
tion now being given is a question which seems to have a 
direct bearing in the case. 

Interest in this subject of supervision was first aroused 
some fifteen years ago when I made my first teaching attempt 
in a rural school. During that year I was visited once by 
the county school commissioner, the time of the “call” approxi- 
mating 30 minutes. Happily, things are changing in the 
rural districts but not rapidly enough in most places but 
what our sympathy should extend to countless beginning 
teachers who take up their duties, hardly knowing “what it 
is all about.” 

Interest continued as I entered the field of high school 
teaching. The superintendent “dropped in” two or three 
times during the year but his observations were kept strictly 
to himself and I had no intimation until the close as to the 
impression which I was making with the administration. 

Naturally from the standpoint of high school principal the 
subject has assumed far greater import and taken on a new 
aspect, for the principal becomes the doer, ever on the alert 
to supervise and help a willing or an unwilling faculty. 

And so with these brief remarks, some of which through 
necessity have been personal, the foundation has been laid 
for the questionnaire study which was made. 


PROCEDURE 


Questionnaires were sent to the principals of 22 Michigan 
high schools asking that they be submitted to 10 representa- 
tive teachers in each school. It was specifically stated that 
the answers would not be examined or censored by the prin- 
cipals. Replies were received from 15 of the 22 schools as 
follows: Ann Arbor, Birmingham, Detroit Northwestern, 
Ferndale, Grosse Point, Highland Park, Ishpeming, Monroe, 
Mt. Clemens, Muskegon, Petoskey, Port Huron, Royal Oak, 
Saginaw, and Three Rivers. 

The average number of teachers in the above-named schools 
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for last year was 33 not including Highland Park with 154 
and Northwestern with 149. 
Total number of replies received — 142. 
1. How many times were you visited by your principal last 
year for the purpose of supervision? | 
Total visits: 310 
Visits per teacher: 2.1 
2. Approximately the total time in clock hours? 
Total hours: 135 
Average time: 26 minutes per visit. 
8. How many times were you visited by your superintendent 
for the purpose of supervision? | 
Total visits: 116 
Visits per teacher: .81 
4. Approximately the total time in clock hours? 
Total hours: 58 
i Average time: 30 minutes per visit. 
5. How many times were you visited by your supervisor 
or department head for the purpose of supervision? 
; Total visits: 88 
| Visits per teacher: .62 
6. Approximately the total time in clock hours? 
Total hours: 34 
Average time: 23 minutes per visit. : 
7. In your judgment what was the primary aim on the part : 
of the supervisor (meaning the superintendent, principal, | 
special supervisor or department head). 


Check one: No. checked 
a. To secure a rating of you as a teacher 79 | 
b. To improve instruction. 38 | 
ec. “Just to visit your class.” 30 


Note: A number of teachers checked two of the above. 
8. Using the total number of visits from principal, superin- 
tendent, supervisor and department head as a basis, in 
how many cases did the supervisor teach the class for 
you? 
Total visits: 514. 
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Total number of times classes were taught: 14 or 2.7%. 
9. In how many cases were written reports made to you 
after the visitations? 
Total number of written reports: 35 or 6.8% 
10. In how many cases were personal conferences held with 
the supervisor after the visitations? 
Total number of personal conferences: 140 or 27.2% 
11. As a rule were the criticisms offered constructive or 
adverse? 
Answers checked constructive: 60 
Answers checked adverse: 6 
12. Will you answer frankly — did the supervision which 
you received last year make you a better teacher? 
Answered Yes: 53 
Answered No: 51 
18. Do you wélcome supervision? 
Answered Yes: 74 
Answered No: 23 
14. Do you ask for supervision? 
Answered Yes: 72 
Answered No: 26 
At the close of the Questionnaire, teachers were asked to 
list faults of supervisors and supervision as they had encoun- 
tered them, also to make suggestions for improvement. Obvi- 
ously it would be impossible to repeat them all but those fol- 
low which were listed by at least 25% of the teachers mak- | 
ing replies. 
1. Visits are too rare to give supervisor a fair basis of judg- 
ment teachers’ work. 
2. Principals and superintendents are skilled in only a small 
portion of the subjects which they attempt to supervise. 
3. Supervisors are hesitant about offering definite and con- 
structive help for the improvement of teaching. 
4. Supervisors assume an attitude of looking for something 
upon which to rate the teacher rather than one of help- 
ing her to be a better teacher. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 

More frequent visitation. 

More helpful criticism either by written report of per- 
sonal conference after visitation. 

Supervisor should enter the class and stay through entire 
period. ‘ 
Supervisor should visit a class a number of times on con- 
secutive days. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It would appear that supervision from the standpoint of 
visitation is not being extensively carried on in Michigan. 
There seems to be a decided feeling among teachers 
reporting that supervisory visits accompanied by reports 
or conferences are desirable and helpful. 

A successful supervisor will impress teachers that his 
primary aim is to improve instruction rather than to 
simply “visit classes” or secure ratings. 

Every teacher has a right to know how the administra- 
tion reacts to his work. . 

The replies to question 12 give ample food for thought 
to every supervisor. It is the crux of the whole question 
of supervision. 

Did the supervision which you received last year make 
you a better teacher? 
Yes 53 
No 51 

It seems a severe indictment when only 50% of a repre- 
sentative group of teachers actually feel that they are 
being helped in their work. A 100% reply is the goal 
toward which we all must work. 

In high schools of moderate size, the principal is the 
logical supervisor of teaching. If he is so inclined, he 
will find time for it by making it a part of his daily 
schedule. 

It would seem that the principal, as the professional 
leader of his school, might give more earnest consider- 
ation to this field of activity in the improvement of 
teaching. 


| 


| 
| 





A Character-Conduct Rating Scale for 


Students * 
(Self-Improvement Through Self-Rating.) 


EDWIN J. BROWN, PH.D, 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, EMPORIA, KANSAS. 


CummMcMNES TTTZENSHIP has always been the avowed aim 
of education in well organized, stable, civilized 


= 
C g states. The United States has especially empha- 
sized this phase of education in recent years. 
The inference is not that education in the past 

= 


has failed to produce good citizens, but that the 

problems of our twentieth century education are 

not only new, but are seemingly far more diffi- 
cult than those which faced previous generations. There is 
little need to stress in an article of this sort, the need for 
greater emphasis upon civic education. It has been stressed 
in book-length studies by Almack, Brooks, Dewey, Hill, Ker- 
chensteiner, Lewis, Sechrist, Smith, Snedden, Todd, Woellner, 
and many others. 

A realization, not only of the problem but also of the diffi- 
culty found in approaching it, led the writer to suggest to his 
class in “Education for Citizenship” at Stanford University, 
the possibility of producing through their combined efforts, 
something rather specific and definite to use as a “starter” in 
getting the work of citizenship training, through character- 
conduct observation, under way in the school systems repre- 
sented by the class members. The response was spontaneous: 
“You direct it and we’ll do the necessary reading and research 
work of any other nature that may be necessary.” With a 


* This scale was worked out as a class project by the sixty students (prin- 
cipals, superintendents, and teachers) in my class in “Education for Citzen- 
ship,’”’ at Stanford University during the Summer Quarter, 1928. 
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show-down called for in this decisive manner, the instructor 
could but proceed. 


The first step toward getting an amalgamation of thought 
as well as effort, was to divide the class of sixty members 
into ten groups of six members each. It should be mentioned 
that the class was composed of members from eighteen states, 
representing almost every phase and type of school teacher 
the country produces. There were superintendents and prin- 
cipals, vice-principals and deans of girls; teachers of physical 
training, music, art, mathematics, journalism, science, Eng- 
lish, and language. The group was further augmented by the 
addition of three persons not in the teaching profession, one 
a minister, the other two social workers. As has been said, 
the first move was to divide the class into ten groups of six 
members each. This was done by making up each group of 
six in such a way that as nearly as possible, the different types 
of work might be represented. An administrator, a class- 
room teacher, a leader in social work, and a supervisor of 
some special subject was placed on each committee of six. 


The next step was to decide upon the best method of going 
about the problem, that is, determining what might be pro- 
duced in the short time allowed for the study (one week), 
that would prove to be the most promising in utility. General 
agreement within the class that “‘Character-Conduct” was 
almost all inclusive, led to this being made the basis of dis- 
cussion, as well as the first point of attack in an objective way. 
The feeling, that improvement can come only through self- 
activity, led to the attempt to build a device which could be 
put into the hands of the student. Thus a self-rating scale 
on character-conduct was made the common carrier of the 
combined ideas of the class. 

The first step was to determine in a joint meeting the essen- 
tial elements in a character-conduct scale. Some twenty items 
were proposed. These, through a process of elimination, were 
finally narrowed down to the ten items listed. That there 
is considerable duplication among the ten items which were 
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retained, was conceded. That important items might have 
been omitted was granted, although a survey of the literature 
dealing with the subject indicated that this possibility was 
not large. The items finally retained as being essential ele- 
ments in citizenship development through character-conduct 
training are: Punctuality, Obedience, Honesty, Courtesy, Co- 
operation, Industry, Fair play, Good health, Self-control, and 
Service. 

Each group of six was then given one of the ten main 
topics for its individual problem. The mechanics used within 
each group, having been determined in general conference, 
was the same in each case. Each person within the group of 
six was asked to read carefully upon the general topic of that 
unit The reading was to be followed by an analysis of what 
the topic should mean to a school boy or girl. This analysis 
was to be put into the form of a definite question, worded in 
such a manner that its meaning, while clear, was still stated 
briefly. Each individual in each unit worked out ten ques- 
tions on the general topic for that particular group. Thus 
Group I, working with the topic of “Punctuality,” produced 
sixty questions dealing with this item. In committee of that 
group, these sixty questions were then boiled down to ten 
questions, through the process of eliminating duplication, re- 
jecting those questions which were agreed to be included un- 
der some other heading, and by selecting only those questions 
which were clearly stated. Group II worked in a similar 
manner with the topic of Obedience, Group III with Honesty, 
and so on. This process produced the one hundred questions 
of the scale. An exchange of committee reports among the 
groups led to much class discussion, and a few changes in the 
reports. The mechanics of making. the scale was supplied 
by the instructor. 

The first item in the scale, “Punctuality,” was placed there 
by unanimous vote. It stresses one word, “promptly.” With 
this word omitted, the item of punctuality tends to merge 
into another item, honesty. 
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The “Obedience” item was much discussed. The ideas and 
ideals of modern education were placed on one side of the 
sheet, and the items of the scale balanced on the other. Ques- 
tion 10 was especially under fire. It was decided, however, 
that—“Do I obey without asking ‘Why’?” was a desirable 
trait if tied up to question 2 of the same general topic, “Do I 
obey intelligently?” Question 9, also—‘Do I obey constituted 
authority?” was considered essential in answering question 
10, “Do I obey without asking ‘Why’?” Modern educators, 
it was pointed out, rarely give an order of importance without 
explaining their purpose. 

The section on “Honesty” was difficult to make up. Defin- 
ing honesty led to some discussion—while the feeling of some 
members of the committee that a child’s view of honesty right- 
fully differs from that of an adult, led to some disagreement. 
The final conclusion, however, was that general principles 
governing honesty should, in the main, take precedence over 
specific “honesty” illustrations as appear in questions 1, 2 
and 3. 

Courtesy being a personality trait which is rather sensed 
or felt, a deference which is difficult of analysis, especially 
for a child, led the committee working on this item to attempt 
an analysis of the trait. As opposed to the treatment used 
on the topic “Honesty,” by Group III, the handling of this 
topic by Group IV was decidedly different. The first-named 
group felt that principles were sufficient; the latter group, 
working with the topic Courtesy, were unanimous in voting 
that specific illustrations should be given. 

The item, “Coéperation,” led to much argument—and some 
logical analysis. Questions 5 and 6, dealing with school activ- 
ities, were especially open to discussion and criticism. Differ- 
ences of opinion were due largely to opposing views on the 
extracurricular activity problem. 

The Industry and Fair Play items were approved practi- 
cally as submitted by the committees. The latter especially, 
has been quite well analyzed by coaches and other physical 
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training workers. It was agreed, however, that “Fair play” 
should be emphasized more by non-contestants than is now 
being done. 

The item dealing with Health was given much attention. 
The views of a Registered Nurse in the class were instru- 
mental in securing the items specifically dealing with sanita- 
tion, Nos. 5 and 10. 

While there was no disagreement as to Self-Control being 
included in the scale, there was considerable discussion as 
to what it meant. As a result, items 3, 4, 8 9 and 10 are 
“grown-up” items, while the other five are rather specifically 
written for children. 

The last item, “Service,” was again a combination of prin- 
ciples and specific analyses. It was hoped that the wording 
would be simple enough that children would have no difficulty 
in getting the meanings. 

In working through this offering, the reader should keep 
in mind that a teaching device in Character-Conduct was 
sought; that self-analysis and self-activity were deemed essen- 
tial to improvement; that the activity should lead to further 
activity if it is to function as a real life value; and, that 
discussion of the scale by different student groups is entirely 
desirable. 

It is suggested that teachers talk over the scale with stu- 
dents before asking them to rate themselves. The teacher 
should rate the student at the same time that he rates himself. 
A comparison of the ratings should prove to be enlightening. 
As improvement, rather than a very high first rating, is de- 
sired, students should be urged to be conservative, but to 
give themselves a fair deal. Ratings should be taken fre- 
quently, and especial teaching emphasis should be given by 
the teacher to general class weaknesses, as expressed by the 
ratings of both the teacher and the class. 
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A CHARACTER-CONDUCT RATING SCALE FOR STUDENTS 
(Self-improvement through Self-rating) 


CSE each ch chs wh ones bee PE re 
Age of Student........ Date of First Rating...........e00 aan 
Second Rating............... po See sean 
rr ne NG obec een ee eb eee oka eel 
Student’s Major Extra-Curricular Interest................... eid 


The scale is intended as a self-rating scale, but may be used for obser- 
vational rating purposes by teachers, coaches, scout-masters, deans of 
girls and boys, principals, and others. The statements are so worded 
that only aflirmative answers are desirable. A percentage rating may 
be secured on the one-hundred points of the scale by multiplying every 
E by 1; every V. G. by 4/5; every G by 3/5; every F by 2/5; and every 
P by 1/5. By connecting the rating checks which are marked on the 
dotted lines, a rough, graphical illustration of the score is available, 
Students should be urged to be deliberate in the rating of themselves, 
being fair with themselves but not being over critical. Ratings should 
be taken at frequent intervals, as improvement comes from keeping the 
felt weakness constantly in mind. 

To what extent am I successful, both in | | | | | 

and out of school, because of the eral Excel-| Very | 

quality of lent | Good | Good| Fair | Poor 
PUNCTUALITY | | | | 


1. Do I keep my appointments? ...... |. scecfeccccclecccclessestons ee 


2. Do 1 obey my parents and teachers 
DPOMMGIG TS ccceccccnccvcscsccencsee Jesvveelecscesiecess 

3. Do I perform unpleasant tasks | 
GUNES, Sac WWaddescoccsecvesviaves Joveces rrr tere 

4. Do I return’ borrowed articles 
BENET E i Sivewwndcceebscetnacncd [ovsensicescen]osees ls oonene 

5. Am I economical of my time, both 
WOTK OMG PIAFT once cacccccscscccse foceser l atw:6 #80 awe locews 

6. Do I arrive at school on time? .... |.-.ceclesessclecees 

7. Do I hand in written work on time? 

8. Do I go to bed and get up at regular |...... wane eka eae 
LAY CLERC TERE TT TEE Ee feesede lose Raabe aaay 

9. Do I get to my meals on time?...... |....eleceeeelenee ‘oo eka 

10. Am I prompt and gracious in ac- | | 
knowledging kindnesses? .........0 [sccseelececcelecees 








To what extent am I successful, both in | | | 


and out of school, because of the general ' 
quality of | 
OBEDIENCE 


CO 


1. Do I obey willingly and cheerfully? |...... FexeUbns Siwietin | oo olen | een 
2. Do I obey intelligently? ........... liane ee hs tae auhaewne lcceat loses 
3. Do I obey without thought of reward? |...... Siitgre oS wae Lemma lever 
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y mNIPNOCR |Excel-| Very | | 
NTS OBEDIENCE, Cont. | lent | Good | Good| Fair| Poor 
4. Do I obey simply because it is right | | | | | 
eae DTT. .csbou uses heeebesetaiensan meen nan baw keag eaeue leneee Aree 
: 5. Do I obey without being watched?.. |...... wiswieae lao slye bons de heoewe 
oa 6. Do I obey promptly and without be- | | | | 
a ing told the second time? .......... Edina are es ese Save h caheames 
, 7. Do I obey the rules laid down for a | | | 
tee , good NE eo a, eee eee ébs oh bed eecs bexevs i teen ae 
Pe. 8. Na I obey without reservation? .... |....esJeceees eee oe ere 
9. Do I obey constituted authority? ... |...... | eee Nai Swéees les ees aoe 
bser- 10. Do I obey without asking “Why?”.. |......]...... bidwee 1 wtihaey Pt 6 
is of -_—— 
rded To what extent am J successful, both in | | 
rae and out of school, because of the general | | | 
very quality of Saar | 
"ae HONESTY : 
_ 1. Is work which I claim for my own, | | | | | 
aves, always entirely my own? .......... lrewwes Paws dais he Pevia Lfta'e% Leesa 
ould 2.Am I fair in examinations, giving | | | 
; the and receiving no help? ............. eo bvceeus Ll ewies laces peer 
3. Do I always return borrowed prop- | | | | | 
Brat. ST Uline a cies ana dep heat ienmend< Sa ap Dare lathes Lo eee Siee ie aces acl 
4. Do I, without fail, respect the prop- | | | | | 
Poor eres rignte of others! .<.ccecccees eer Ti eittautts S asdealsine Ss dina sacle 
5. Do 1 keep my promises? ........... rere Se aha tae A aerators Fen een Fiveel 
i? 6. Do I tell the truth, both in words | | | | | 
es SE WN GORROTINE ci cde vv onacsewenenes hy kdaos forges pers lisden Raa cale 
7. Do I refuse credit when it is not | 
DSRS “ss dedarsiek Geese teens se Boar tae aa ee wie Shae a cates OS wale 
8. When telling of some happening, do | | 
‘a PP erON GRMNUORMEIOUT co oscdsuddi-ecve Lececsadecssan one sce wil La ele 
9. Do my parents and teachers trust me | | | 
’ DE : cr cevaseeckhatnwss count Pia ains lieeme.s Peers bes wes booewe 
10. Am I true to my own convictions, | | | | 
“4 sticking to what I believe is right, | | | 
ee even when the majority oppose me? |...... lese'vbn in qe beae es frre 
To what extent am I successful, both | | | 
and out of school, because of the general | | 
quality of a | | | | 
COURTESY | | | | 
— 1. Do T always wait my turn? ........ tor frre Pein @ I dainen bekewe 
— 2. Do T refrain from loud talking and | | 
laughter when it disturbs others?.. |...... hice eaten Pe Ree Die aa 
3. Do TI refrain from interrupting oth- | | | | 
ers when they are talking? ........ RS Sewn licens iGvame De aan Ps cake 
— 4. Do I perform small services for oth- | | | | 
“a ers, such as holding open the door, | | | 
coe picking up dropped articles, and of- | | | | | 
| 


SOWERG TAF COAITT 2.00 cccccccccesces Jocevovlevcces|ececefeoes a léwene 
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. > |Excel-| Very | 
COURTESY, Cont. | lent | Good | Good] Fair| Poor 

5. Do I offer to share what I have with | | | | 

Ee nan ond bien phak ieee ands o%s nae Lavan basal Sarasa) reer 
6. Do I use polite phrases when proper, | 

such as, “Thank you,” “Pardon me,” | | | | 

ee ads lind em nanKenets Si a Speen ices eee 
7. Do I show deference to older per- | | 

sons by rising in their presence, of- | | | 

fering them my chair, etc.?........ lb. steae Se oma ar aiwiews be ceut 
8. Am I considerate of others’ feelings | | | | 

by not laughing at their peculiari- | | | 

ties and mistakes, and by not mak- | | 

ing unkind remarks? ..............-. Pew ke ivesdus Fier Pee loaeee 
9. Am I attentive when spoken to? .... |......]...... re hs Grek loca 
10. Am I always polite to ladies, raising 

my hat to those with whom I | | 

acquainted, letting them pass ahead | | 

of me into and out of a room, etc.?.. |......|.....+. err bait ee Perr 








To what extent am I successful, both in | | { 
and out of school, because of the general | 
quality of | 
CO-OPERATION | 

1, Do I work and play happily with | | 

NEES RSE ee, eer Peters Cee ee: Cree locos 
2. Do I work for the good of my school? |......|...... lemace Peer loweba 
3. Do I help to keep the school plant 

EE Ae ea h east Vor aleds vs. saead hiwit fastens s Sew ome 
4. Am I helpful in keeping order in 

awe Sab Wha sreS as 6 000-405 ee Pe bebe mans oe | awa 
5. Do I carry a reasonable load in 


NE ee a Wa baw omnes Seka Eee ee aa fore,” ie 
6. Do I carry my full load in all school | 

activities, both civic and charitable? |....../...... ee lo save | wane 
. Am I willing to help in routine work | 

both at home and at school? 


~ 


| 

“ee eee | 
8. Do I accept the job assigned me | 
cheerfully although it may be one | | 
EET. Sicerwse ca séneeewsesbonepe subse lewtew's | 
9. Do I accept the responsibility of car- | | 


ee ee ee ee ee 


ing for school equipment, whether in 
classroom, shop, or on the athletic 
ET) OU a ee Sas B00 SS. cube nales'es 4% Deecens Peres la s9 0] >~ee ene 
10. Do I work as hard on a committee 
when I am the last person named as 


when I am the first? .............. bevwes locecsehaswes J oecccleces : 
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To what extent am I successful, both in | 
and out of school, because of the general |Excel-| Very 
quality of | lent | Good 
INDUSTRY | 


bad 









ein ida lima aede are ee ate ae ae tle lehckee 
2. Am I consistent in doing more than | 
i Memsemied Gl WOT ..s.crcaccesece eee ee 
3. Do I perform what is assigned me, | 
thoroughly? ...... oo oevececegecese feesses 
4. Do I use my leisure time for self- | 
improvement? ......ccccccssecccees Jeccuse 
5. Am I persistent, disliking to quit a | | 
job until it is finished? ............ Jecccce leceses 
6. Do I perform all of every task as- | 
SO TAEDT ickins cant iessaehekewan ee err freer 
7. Am I accurate in doing the things I | | 
ee BOW GO GOT ccccntncanevusciwe 
8. Do I keep up my daily assignments, | 
whether it be in school work or home 
REE Sac tvnt ct cena aean sa was Gaeent eee | 
9. Do I help my parents when I am at | | 
NE hic a cihan Riln Sawai ea wate meadae Sse asaeriatie 
10. Do I give my best effort to whatever | | 
MOET: 6 ie ShEE6 Cet es Sewanee’ | 


eeeeee 


ee | 


1.Do I attempt to systematize my | | 
| 


eee eeleweee 
eee el ewe wel eee ee 


eee eecele eee ee et eealeeeeeleoeeee 





eee eel ame wel ewww wl ee ene 
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To what extent am I successful, both in | | | 
and out of school, because of the general | | 
quality of | | 

FAIR PLAY | | | 





1. Do I refuse to take unfair advantage | | 
of an opponent in a contest? ....... faaknwe MiGede hehe 

2. Am I a cheerful loser and a modest | | 
NES ctesdvdsCaee decades seuan are eins eeeeueu 

| 

| 





3. Do I show a proper spirit of “give | 

WS ks i iw caknacd ew aw eeaeeeen Diciin ce hebewe ee? 

4. Do I recognize and appreciate skill | | 
| 


seeeeleewee 


in others, and commend it heartily, | 

even though they may be my oppo- 

ET  SWarnds séa0denc cs sckpeeneeree Seaie aan ree 
5. Am I considerate of the sensibilities | 

of others, recognizing that some are | 


| 
naturally more sensitive than others? |...... ba ow wes 

| 

| 


eee ele wee ele wees 





re 


6. Do I abide by an official’s decisions | 
without question, either by word or | 
CEN Dek ack Se sda ks HOLMER ELEN Meas Thesa nehiae cae 

7. Am I loyal to my own ideals and to | 
the ideals of the team on which I | | 
SPE e05 a6 bade siCh es eee EeeheE 


eldivaans | 

8. Do I unquestionably observe train- | 
ing rules and urge others on teams 
to do so? 


ee 


see 
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7ATR PLAY. © |Excel-| Very | 
FAIR PLAY, Cont. | lent | Good | Good! Fair] Poor 





9. Do I win without boasting; lose | | | | 
i i at ee eee Navin iFpakew Ns sae ae loca 

10. Am I willing to sacrifice my personal | | | 
interest to the interests of the group? |...... a een beset loeeee isovae 





To what extent am I successful, both in | | | 
and out of school, because of the general | | | 
quality of | 

GOOD HEALTH | | 


1. Is my body posture as good as I can | | | | 
make it? | 


Cee eee wwe eee eee ee eeeeeeeee (Heese leeeseeleeeeeleeeesiseees 


2. Do I obey health rules in general? | 
(Such as drinking plenty of water, | 
eating only at meal time, eating lit- | 
tle candy, washing the teeth after | 
ee ee sede da PP aiedin ere {Eee le eceetaennn 
| 
| 
| 
| 


3. Do I obey safety rules? (Fire, street | 
crossing, poisonous plants, reptiles, 
SD) (Sb ndie HR SARS CAD SNES 000 NESS BH KKOe | ies aed | 


4. Is my personal appearance as good 
as I can make it? 


5. Do I aid in keeping up sanitary | | 
conditions on the school premises? | | | | 
(Toilets, lavatories, etc.) .......... ae Rite ace Se ewine Bs wie |e awia 

6. Do I take plenty of exercise each | 
Ne aries sWehens 5865086 VWs ead ¥ oss Deena ds ere leeway Beelcus lewniie 

7. Do I observe rules of “good man- | j | | 
ners” as well as health rules by | | | | 
“covering the cough and the sneeze”? |...... Cerrer Ledsce haem |. mus 

8. Am I a willing worker in commuaity | | 
DORI BROMTOMST oo ccc ccc ccccescess bats 68 banaue fa eeee ae levees 

9. Do I keep my mind and body health- | | | 
Ty SUNT cdnducsdduniseevss'ass Nand ita aa Peres beanie l.vcasten 

10. Do I aid my parents in keeping our | | | 
home clean and sanitary? .......... | | | 





To what ertent am I successful, both in | | | | 
and out of school, because of the ge: ral | | | | os 
quality of | | | 
SELF-CONTROL | | | | 
1. Do I keep still when others are talk- | | | | | 
ae ee ie bes eae ss ar Se ea Pe een we wie fer 
2. Can I be relied upon to do the right | | | | | 
thing when my teacher is absent | | | | | 
i Ce CRT vec cceventiesees ives ere ae eee ioe lo weate leeaue 
3. Do I keep my head in an emergency? |...... SS 5 ackiete ere ls aera lowes 
4. Is my temper always under control? |...... ROSY foes lew sen | omen 
5. Do I keep still when I cannot say | | | | | 
something good about a person?.. |...... sehuae ere i | 
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SELF-CONTROL, Cont. ieee} aol 00d Seed alates 
6. Do I avoid eating too much, even | | | | | 
though I like the thing very much? |......]...... | cose ony wolves 
7. Do I keep still when angry or hurt? |......]...cccleccecfecees Sonne 
8. Do I control myself when I am | | | | 
frightened? .....ccccssssccccceecess Joccces Jevcces Jocccclecccelecese 
9. Do I accept decisions of the majority | 
without showing my displeasure when | 
the decision is against me? ........ Fore hi Neeusbeuswete ovnslenses 
10. Can I give up a pleasure I want now, | | 
for a bigger one later on? ........ |... fi ccodetveses anecele desc 


To what ertent am I successful, both in 
and out of school, because of the general 
quality of 

SERVICE 





1, Am I always willing to do more than 
is expected of me, even in unrecog- 


MIN YY © 4ibc on Cheb bu eedeeacwens See Ps 
| 
| 
| 





2. Do I give much work for which I | 
am not paid, especially when it is for | 
ee GOGOL MOGET ic cccucscanggpeass eo 
3, Do I give open-minded, intelligent 
loyalty, both to the school and the 
DEIOET 6.006h00u Conenteeshaakmee bak iew 
4. Am I willing to assume a responsi- | 
bility, even though it may be un- | 
PENS WORKS, sivcccecvedduaneannes are 
. Do I aid in school discipline? ...... ere 
. Do I work well when I am asked to | 
help some one else, who may get | 
most Of the credit?...cccccccscccccs SS adhiok kta tees 
7. Do I stand -by my teachers, even | | 
when I do not like them very well? |...... eueeey 
- Do I do a “good turn” every day?... |...... lespawe 
- Do I help students with their work | | 
when they are having trouble, other | | | 
| | 
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than examination times? ........... euhae s hivewes 
0. Do I perform things that need to’be | | 
done without being told? .......... SG auken bin waciita 
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American Notes—Editorial 


On the wall of the private office of the Editor of EpucATION hangs 
a Calendar sent by a friend at Christmas time. Its first cover, adorned 
with a base and walls of twisted vines reaching upward toward 
infinity, contains the following sentiment: “Gold is good in its place; 
but living, brave, patriotic men are better than gold.” Below is the 
space for January, 1930, on the left; and on the opposite space, the 
words of the days of the week, and the number of each day, keep us 
reminded of the dates to be placed upon our letters and kept in our 
memory of our engagements, and what must be done so that TIME 
will not get away with us. How important is time,—for all of us! 
And how much of it is wasted, thoughtlessly ! 

To make a useful character, and a useful life, account must be 
made of time, as well as of constant thought, and activity, and per- 
sistency. It is so easy to let the hours or the minutes fly by, in doing, 
and in thinking, anything that is worth while! 

In youth, we think little about the present; and time is wasted 
wantonly. Method is a saver of time. Something should be done;— 
but we say, “I mean to see to it,—but not just now.” And so we put 
it off; and something else takes our attention, and it is forgotten. 
The real moment, or hour, or day passes, and it is not seen to; and 
so it is lost,—for ever, perhaps; or for your progress, or some one 
else’s welfare or success! 

It might be well to give this “lesson-thought,” occasionally, to your 
Class,—and vizualize its meaning by your example. It might be a 
lesson that would be remembered for a lifetime. Undoubtedly it 
would increase your pupils’ usefulness ;—and his or her gratefulness, 
for life, perhaps for Eternity! 


It has been demonstrated in Massachusetts that when public libra- 
ries and schools work together in cultivating good reading habits 
among children, better results are obtained than is possible without 
such coédperation. This is brought out in a survey showing that chil- 
dren living in towns in which such codperation obtains read better 
books and fewer pernicious magazines than children living in other 
towns. The purpose of the survey, which was made by the Advisory 
Council on Crime Prevention, was to show ways in which 14. 
children living in 40 cities and towns spend their leisure time. The 
results relative to the questions on reading are given in one of the 
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late annual reports of the division of public libraries of the State 
Department of Education. 

Among the ways in which public libraries and schools are codperat- 
ing is by stimulating the reading of books from a list prepared by 
the division of public libraries of the State Department of Education. 
As an incentive to reading books from this list, the Department of 
Education offers rewards in the form of certificates for reading cer- 
tain specified numbers of books. The plan was initiated about eight 
years ago for the purpose of stimulating children of small towns and 
rural communities to read children’s classics. Data available show 
that the number of certificates issued has increased from about 10,000 
in 1925, to over 21,000 in 1927.—From the Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


Watertown Teachers Write Safety Education Curriculum. The 
Watertown, N. Y., public schools have issued a course of study in safety 
education prepared by a committee of teachers in the school system. 
In a foreword to the publication, Superintendent of Schools Raymond 
C. Burdick writes: 

“The development of such habits as will lead the individual to 
safeguard his own life and the lives of those with whom he is associ- 
ated both directly and indirectly, is one of the great tasks in educa- 
tional work today. Such habits cannot be developed without definite 
and continuous training. As a guide for teachers and pupils this 
course of study has been prepared after long and painstaking effort 
upon the part of the members of the committee. It is issued with the 
sincere belief that the vigilant use of its content will promote safer 
and happier conditions of living for both children and adults in this 
community.” 


High Schools in New York Receive Instruction by Radw. With 
the codperation of radio broadcasting station WNYC, the New York 
City board of education and the principal museums of the city, a 
series of educational lectures are broadcast to the high schools of 
New York City beginning in November. The lectures are given by 
specialists on museum staffs and are illustrated with lantern slides. 
Copies of the slides are sent to the schools and the lectures are syn- 
chronized in the schools receiving them by radio. Other courses of 
instruction for those of high school age have also been broadcast, 
ranging in scope from art to civics and psychology. Lectures from 
the museums on general topics, musical programs, lessons in training 
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the speaking and singing voice, English literature, psychology, and 
correct speech have been included. 





One State at least, California, has taken seriously the problem of 
providing better educational opportunities for its migratory children. 
A recent survey indicates that there are 36,891 such children in this 
state. A total of 102,405 Mexican children were reported, 85 per 
cent of whom are known to be engaged in seasonal labor, following 
the crop from place to place throughout the vear, except perhaps dur- 
ing the months of December and January. 

With the advent of cheap transportation and improved highways, 
the number of children of school age shifting from place to place has 
been greatly augmented. Families formerly living in the congested 
centers of our large cities now possess cheap automobiles with which 
they travel from one industrial center to another. Here they live 
in suburban automobile camps, while their children find employment 
in the orchard and truck-farming industries. Local school authori- 
ties take little interest in these migrants, and compulsory attendance 
laws are not enforced. Since these children always add to the school 
burden, and since they are frequently a source of disease and undesir- 
able social influences, school communities are greatly tempted to dis- 
criminate against them and to discourage rather than compel their 
attendance. The problem of safeguarding the education of our mi- 
gratory children is not confined to one or two states. It is found in 
the mid-western states as well as in California and the states border- 
ing such cities as New York City, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. It 
has interstate aspects to add to its complication. It is a problem 
that needs to be carefully investigated in many states. 

As a result of California’s survey into this matter, laws have been 
enacted, a revolving fund has been established, and responsibility has 
become centered in legally-constituted state authorities. Traveling 
schools have been established and the problem of educating migratory 
children is apparently on the way to a solution through a state pro- 
gram providing a simplified curriculum, including health education, 
specially-trained teachers, and coédperation of social and welfare agen- 
cies with the schools. 
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Book Reviews 


THE SCHOOL DRAMA IN ENGLAND, By T. H. Vail Motter. Long- 
mans, Green and Co. $3.50. 

School and college teachers and students alike will be glad to see 
the unreserved praise that has been and will be given to this scholarly 
study of the origin and development of dramatics in English schools. 
It is conceded that England has blazed the way for other nations to 
follow. A variety of interesting chapters present the history of the 
school drama, past and present. Three stages of development are iden- 
tified: I. From the beginnings to 1576—the period of Independent Growth. 
II, From 1576 to 1642—the period of Competition and Defeat. III. From 
1642 to the present. The interest in the Drama has spread throughout 
the nations and its value is recognized in the schools. The English 
department will welcome such a study as this book supplies. There is 
an elaborate bibliography, index, appendices, and many illustrations. 


MODERN METHODS IN TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. By Claude C., 
Crawford, Ph.D. and Lois P. McDonald, M.A. Houghton Miffllin Company. 
Price $1.90, 

Every teacher of Geography should own and read this suggestive 
review of the growth of this subject in the schoolroom, in the counting- 
room, and in the thoughts and interest of all the people. This book will 
be read through by almost any one who reads the first few pages. There 
is a story to it which fascinates the teacher, the pupil. or the citizen. 
It tells the reader where to go,—and what to see, and why. There are 
projects, questions, true-false tests, selected references, lesson plans and 
assignments, and many other matters that will make the volume popu- 
lar with every user. 


From Thomas Nelson & Sons (New York) we have the following 
alluring volumes, viz.: AN OUTLINE OF WORLD LITERATURE FROM 
HOMER TO THE PRESENT DAY. The author is Edgar C. Knowlton, 
Professor of English, Ohio Wesleyan University. It is one of the books 
in “Nelson’s English Series.” Another book in the same series is en- 
titled, EARLIER ENGLISH DRAMA,—FROM ROBIN HOOD TO EVERY- 
MAN. And, again, SELECTIONS FROM ALEXANDER POPE, edited by 


George Sherburn, of Chicago University. 


From The Quaker Oats Company: AROUND THE WORLD WITH HOB. 
By Grace T. Hallock. Illustrated by Electra Papadopoulos. By writing 
to the Quaker Oats Company any one can secure this attractive booklet 
without charge. The Company is at 80 East Jackson St.. Chicago, Ills. 
It is a good way to get the little folks to eat good food, and enjoy it. 
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BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE. By Harvey Lee Marcoux, A.B., MA 
(Harvard). Published by D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. Price $2.50, 
This is a very thorough presentation of the subject; and, as a prepa- 
ration to a career in business, any young person. whether male or 
female, would find it invaluable either in the schoolroom or in the actual 
daily practice in the counting-room. There are sample letters, suitable 
to cover all sorts of business correspondence. A graduate student who 
has this book and has absorbed its instruction and inspiration will be 
likely to find it easy to get a “job.” It should be widely adopted. 
FUNDAMENTALS OF CHEMISTRY. By Carl W. Gray, Claude W. 
Sandifur, and Howard J. Hanna. Houghton Mifflin Company. Price $1.80, 
This splendid volume is a marvellous as well as an exhaustive pre- 
sentation of man’s knowledge of chemical elements and how to use 
them. “All subject-matter has been carefully sifted to obtain the most 
important that could be mastered in one hundred recitations.” It “covers 
the minimum essentials as well as the topics for supplementary work.” 
There are Outline Summaries and Questions and Exercises. The syllabus 
of the College Entrance Examination Board and of the Board of Regents 
of the State of New York are fully met. Classes using this book will 
become enthusiastic, and the world awaits for them. 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
Whitney H. Shepardson. The Macmillan Company. $1.50. The chap- 
ters of this book treat of “The Nation and its Agriculture, the System 
of Agricultural Education, its History in the Agricultural Colleges, ser- 
vice and Education, etc. It was written by a man who knows the sub 
ject by experience rather than from theory, and therefore it will 
appeal to those agriculturists who are self-taught. Often, such workers 
“get there.” 
SECONDARY EDUCATION AND INDUSTRIALISM. By George S&S. 
Counts. The Harvard University Press. $1.00. This is “The Inglis 


even if theoretic formulas have been neglected. 


Lecture for 1929.” 

EARLY POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. Selected and Edited by Mercy 
A. Brann. Illustrated by Isabel Bacheler. Henry Holt and Company. 
Another attractive number in the well-known “English Readings for 
Students” series. 

CHANTONS UN PEU. By Ruth Muzzy Conniston. Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., Inc. This volume contains fifty-six songs, new and old, that are 
sung in France, especially in the schools. The use of the book will aid 
in the acquisition of the French language. The price is $2.00. 

ESTHER AND ATHALIE. By Jean Racine. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, and Vocabulary, by James D. Brunner, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc. Price $1.50. 
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THE AMERICAN COLONIES. 1492-1750. A Study of their Political, 
Economic, and Social Development. By Marcus Wilson Jernegan, Ph.D., 
Professor of History in the University of Chicago. $1.60. Longmans, 
Green and Co., New York. 


ENGLISH AND SCIENCE. By Philip B. McDonald. New York, D. 
Van Nostrand Company. $2.00. Science is often misunderstood. It is 
frequently disliked by those who would be entranced by it if there were 
not so many hard and unusual words encountered in beginning to study 
it. This book will greatly aid the student of any subject, because it 
trains one to write and speak correctly and to be concise and to the 
point. The chapter on “Good Letters and Bad” alone is worth the price 
of the book,—for any one. 


FINANCING EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES. By Harold D. 
Meyer, A.M. and Samuel McKee Eddleman, A.M. New York, A. 8. Barnes 
and Company, publishers. $1.00. A very essential book for those who 
are interested in Athletics. Dramatics, Music, Publications, Debating, 
ete., etc., in schools and colleges. 

MECHANICAL DRAWING INSTRUCTION SHEETS. By A. K. Rigast, 
M.A., Head of the Department of Drafting, High School and Junior Col- 
lege, Eureka, California. The Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 
Price $1.40. It is filled with drawings, carefully coédrdinated and pro- 
gressive. A solid foundation will be laid by those who follow the in- 
struction of this excellent guide-book. 

PROVE IT YOURSELF. A Book of Easy Experiments in Elementary 
Science. By Bertha F. Gordon. F. A. Owen Company. There was a 
need for such a book,—and this one “fills the gap” admirably. Heat, 
Distillation. Fermentation, Magnetism, Electricity, Light, Sound, The Air, 
The Weather, Gravity, ete., are made real and understandable. The 
teachers, the pupils, those in the home, will find these chapters most 
interesting. 

SILENT AND ORAL READING. By Clarence R. Stone. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, xx + 332 pages. $2.00. This is a number in the 
Riverside Textbooks in Education. It is a practical handbook, which has 
been in use heretofore, but has now been revised and enlarged so as to 
cover the scientific methods of the present time. It should have a large 
field and many adoptions. 

THE ELEMENTS OF PUBLIC SPEECH. By J. K. Horner. $1.80. 
D. C. Heath and Company. The author is Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish and Chairman of the Division of Speech in the University of Oregon. 
The book is practical, and will aid students to acquire an ability to make 
offhand addresses or more studied and effective ones, as they meet the 


demands of business and social life. 
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Sees SiS sSNA 
A SOCIAL INTERPRETATION OF EDUCATION. By Joseph K. Hart, 
Henry Holt and Company, Inc. A volume of over 450 pages, excellent 
type. Chapter headings in four parts, viz.: The Institutional Interpre- 
tation of Education; The Psychological Interpretation of Education; 
How We Are Educated; and A Community Interpretation of Education, 
Under each heading a number of sub-topics. The organizations studied 
are the industrial, educational, religious, philanthropic and artistic. A 
fine text-book for college and normal classes! The list price is $4.50, 


THE INNOCENTS ABROAD, or The New Pilgrims’ Progress. By Mark 
Twain. Introduction by Albert Bigelow Paine. 80 cents. The Mace 
millan Company. This is a “Modern Readers Series.” If any one of 
our readers has not read it, he or she would better do so. It is an 
excellent book to carry away for vacation. You will doubtless encounter 
some of the very same situations that “the Innocents” did. If you bear 


them as “the Innocents” did, you will be fortunate. 


ADVENTURES IN READING: Fourth Year; Fifth Year; Sixth Year, 
These books are edited by E. Ehrlich Smith, Orton Lowe, and I. Jewell 
Simpson. Illustrations and Cover Designs by Ryah R. Ludins. The pub- 
lishers are Doubleday. Doran and Company, Inc., Garden City, N. Y, 
Well selected stories, type of comfortable size, many well-drawn illus- 
trations, “A Little Dictionary” in the back of each! What else would 


> 


make the series more nearly perfection? Ask the teachers or the pupils, 


—and you will get but one answer! If you want only one number, the 


wrices are as follows: Fourth year, 80c; Fifth year, 84c; Sixth year, 88c. 
] : : 7 ’ 


BETTER HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH THROUGH TESTS AND DRILLS, 
By Garibaldi M. Lapolla and Kenneth W. Wright. 85 cents. Noble and 
Noble, New York, N. Y. The thought that prompted the making of this 
book was the perception that clear classification and easy accessibility 
to drill material would correct many bad habits in speaking and writing. 
A cursory examination of the volume will result in a conviction that 
this point is well taken. 


TEACHING HEALTH IN FARGO. By Maud A. Brown. The Com- 
monwealth Fund Division of Publications. 1929. School committees and 
authorities would do well to study what has been done along the line, 
in different locations, to make school and study healthy. We know no 
more convincing proof than that which is furnished by the interesting 

7 


story told in this volume. Write The Commonwealth Fund, 5 
Ave., New York, N. Y. The price is $1.50. 


> 


8 Madison 


From The Macmillan Company, we have a Teacher’s Book, to accom- 
pany A CHILD NUMBER PRIMER, parts One and Two. By Julie E. 
Badanes and Saul Badanes. 80 cents. There are 134 pages. It will 


be of real use in classes of the early elementary schools. 
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a 
Hart, DIRECTED STUDY GUIDES FOR KNOWLTON’S INTRODUCTION TO ie 
lent WORLD GEOGRAPHY. By Alma Leonhardy, Grace W. Hogoboom, and id 
Tpre- Elizabeth Van Patten. The Macmillan Company. Also, in a Series, c : 
tion; DIRECTED STUDY GUIDES. ETC., SEEING AMERICA, FARM AND ie 
‘tion, FIELD; and DIRECTED STUDY GUIDES, ETC., FOR LONDON’S “THE th 
died CALL OF THE WILD AND OTHER STORIES” (same authors). Price fe 
. of each, 48 cents. ‘This series is most excellent in inspiring the pupil Ho 
50. i to do real observation and self-expression. Using these Guides, he learns A 
fark how to learn; and what he learns he is impelled to tell others (his a 
Mac- parents, his fellow students, and others). ; i 
« ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY. By Carlton J. H. Hayes, Pro- 7 
b,. fessor of History in Columbia University, and Parker Thomas Moon, if 
nter Assistant Professor of International Relations in Columbia University. 
eae i The Macmillan Company. Price $2.60. A thorough account of every- 
thing that is known from the beginnings of civilization down to the 

ear, eighteenth century. There are 893 pages,—with tables of contents, lists 
vell of maps, illustrations, questions for review, special topics, select bibli- 
ub- ography for the teacher, ete. Yet the type is of good size and admir- 
% ably printed,—with paragraph titles and nearly 30 pages of alphabetical 
us- index. We call this a model of twentieth century book-making. 
ald CHIPPEWA CUSTOMS. By Frances Densmore. United States Gov- 
ie, ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1929. This is another of 
he the Smithsonian Institute Bulletins—numbered 86. It is very interest- 
* ing and readable. It tells of the history of the Chippewa tribe, their 
8, wigwams, garments, meals and cooking utensils, treatment of the sick, 
id care of infants, puberty customs, courtship and marriage, customs per- 
is taining to death and burial, and many other things. The illustrations 
iy are well worth studying. 
: ANT-HILLS AND SOAP-BUBBLES. By Mary Geisler Phillips. Illus- 

trations by Grace Norcross and Albert W. Force. D. C. Heath & Com- 

pany. Price 92 cents. And, HONEY BEES AND FAIRY DUST, By 
- the same author, and publishers. 88 cents. The latter book is illus- 
| trated by Ellen Edmonson. 3oth text and illustrations will delight 
, young readers and set them to watching and learning many facts and 
, customs of Nature’s little folks. 
r 
: VOYAGES OF GREAT PIONEERS. Edited by Vincent T. Harlow. 


$2.00. The Oxford University Press, New York, N. Y. Branch. This 
book gives accurate and interesting accounts of such journeys as Friar 
Villiam of Rubruck to the Eastern Parts of the World, The Travels 
of Marco Polo, First Voyage of Christopher Columbus, The World 
Encompassed by Sir Francis Drake, ete. The knowledge afforded by 


such books as this is an integral part of a real education. 
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BIOLOGY EXPERIMENT SHEETS. By Shelly R. Safir, Ph.D. The 
Globe Book Co., New York, N. Y. Bound in heavy boards, 75c; loose-leaf, 
65c. Each experiment in packages of 500 at 1% cents a sheet. Covers 
the work of a course in elementary biology, develops the pupil’s power 
to meet real situations. 


IN TRAINING FOR HEALTH. By C. E. Turner, M.A., Dr. P. H. and 
Jeanie M. Pinckney, M.A. D. C. Heath and Company. Price 72 cents, 
A book of 151 pages, with clear, reasonably large type and suggestive 
illustrations, that will interest and train boys and girls to take care 
of their physical health. A book that should be in every home, and 
in every schoolroom! 


The following books have been received for mention in EDUCATION, 
viz.: GROUP LIFE AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. Author, E. H. Shideler, 
Ph.D. Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. Henry Holt and Company, New 
York, N. Y. From the same publishers: COMPOSITION AND GRAM- 
MAR. By Alfred M. Hitchcock, and an accompanying volume of NOTES 
ON COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR (same author), HOW TO USE 
THE ROORBACH-LESWING DIRECTED STUDY MANUAL TO ACCOM- 
PANY EPOCHS OF PROGRESS. By Agnew O. Roorbach, and Joseph 
Leswing. And, OUTLINE WORKBOOK FOR AMERICAN HISTORY. By 
Nelle L. Holmes. THE PLEASANT ART OF GETTING YOUR OWN 
LIBRARY. By John Cotton Dana, Public Library, Newark, N. J. READ- 
ING WITH A PURPOSE, No. 16 and No. 51; these are by Frankwood E, 
Williams, M.D., and by Ernest Elmo Calkins. They are as useful as 
other booklets in this series. You will get them by writing to The 
American Library Association, Chicago, Ill. CHINA AND JAPAN IN 
OUR UNIVERSITY CURRICULA, Edited by Edward C. Carter. Address, 
The Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 East 52nd St. .New York, N. Y. 


THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION. A review for 1928. By George 
E. Vincent. The “graph” page shows’ that since May 22, 1913, this 
Foundation has paid out from income and principal a _ total of 
$144,189,000. This sum has chiefly gone to the training of doctors, health 
officers, nurses, the .creation of institutions or the strengthening of 
institutions of medical and public health, the building up of official 
organizations, promotion of field research and the demonstration of 
new methods. The pamphlet can be had by writing to President Vin- 
cent, New York, N. Y. 


Another pamphlet, called SECOND BULLETIN OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR BIRD PRESERVATION, compiled by 
T. Gilbert Pearson, Chairman, 1974 Broadway, New York City, can be 
had by writing the compiler. 





